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ADELE BARRON. 


A NARRATIVE OF REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES IN REAL LIFE. 


‘ Tank heaven, it is over, and they know nothing about it!’ This, 
it will be remembered, was the exclamation of the captain, when the 
long, mysterious box was lowered into the hold of his vessel, as re- 
corded in the close of the first chapter of this narrative. As the cap- 
tain looked up, he for the first time, noticed Welden, and explained 
that he thought some of his passengers might be annoy. d if they found 
that the box was removed, though no harm could be done. Absorbed 
in his own business, W elden did not care to inquire farther, although 
the coincidence between the initials and the name which was upper- 
most in his thoughts struck him for the moment as a little singular. 
He had soon secured a berth for the voyage, and went back to the 
ship to send his luggage on board, being informed that the other pas- 
sengers who had gone ashore were to be on board that afternoon when 
the vessel was to take advantage of the first fair wind. As he entered 
the cabin, on his return, he was surprised at hearing a lady in deep 
mourning utter his name witha start. It was Mrs. Barron, who with 
herson came forward to meet him, with tears in her eyes. No words 
were needed to tell the tale. These siyns of grief, coupled with the 
initials on the long and narrow chest, the silence of the sailors, and the 
remark of the captain, indicated too plainly that he had been seated 
upon the coffin which enclosed the remains of Adele Barron. Over- 
come with emotions which choked free utterance, he sank upon a 
settee, with pallid cheek and glazed eyes, and was at length only 
enabled to gasp out in broken sentences : 

‘ How did ithappen? When? Where? 

There is no disease more deceptive than consumption. The ap- 
pearances which to the patient and friends give the most cheering 
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assurances of recovery too tm Senamnecdionnte precede a rapid dniliins. 
So it was with Adele. The favorable indications which the few first 
weeks of residence in a warm climate had produced, rapidly changed, 
and the fond mother soon found herself watching by thefside of her 
dying daughter’s bed, listening to every pulsation, and endeavoring to 
cheer her by the consolations of religion. She was prepared for the 
change, for the last few months had been fruitful in reflections, and 
death had been from the first looked upon by her as an event which 
could not probably be deferred for a very long time. As she lay 
panting for breath, her head supported on a pillow, and now and then 
lisping out a word of consolation to her mother, who stood by the 
bedside ministering to every want, the brother entered, bringing let- 
ters from home, which had just been brought by a vessel from the 
United States. One of them enclosed the letter which Welden had 
written just before leaving England. It was read by Mrs. Barron 
aloud. ‘The eyes of the patient kindled with unwonted lustre, a sweet 
smile lighted up her face, and a moment after the spirit passed to the 
Gop who gaveit. Thatsmile remained upon the still beautiful though 
emaciated features, and the disconsolate mother pressed the lifeless 
clay with almost frantic grief. 

‘Such an object must not be buried,’ she said, ‘ No, it must be 
carried home, and placed in that chapel where she so loved to walk 
aud pray, and where the requiems can be daily sung over her remains.’ 

The body was placed in a metallic coffin, which was filled with 
spirit, and carried on board the same vessel which had brought the 
letters, where, by the singular chance I have related, another mourner 
joined them. 

It were needless to dwell upon the details of that solemn voyage. 
How much they talked of the dear departed one; of all she said, 
all her sufferings, her calmness in the prospect é death, the confi- 
dence she still retained in her absent lover, so strikingly and happily 
confirmed toward the last! How keen the agony Welden felt! how 
he upbraided himself for not having sooner returned to solve the mys- 
tery, and free her mind from anxiety ; and how at times, as he lay in 
his berth, the reflection that but a few feet and an inch or two of plank 
separated him from her corpse within its narrow case, goaded him 
almost to madness: all this can only be realized by those who have 
lost a loved friend, and felt the pangs of self-reproach for real or sup- 
posed neglect. 

At length they arrived at their destination; and the intelligence 
they brought came like a thunder-bolt upon the family, who were 
entirely unprepared, from any previous accounts, to expect such a 
result. After the first startled exclamations, Mr. Barron gave vent 
to no violent emotions, but an occasional sigh told that, under that 
calm and apparently unruffled brow, there was a constant struggle 
between the feelings of a father and the duty of submission to the 
will of Providence. And it required all the calmness he could mus- 
ter to cheer up his helpmate, whose feelings, heretofore in some 
measure subdued by the sense of responsibility and necessity for ex- 
ertion, now broke forth in the most heart-rending despondency, as 
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she mel once more in eer own honseleld wad saw every where the 
evidence of her bereavement vividly before her. The vacant room, 
the garments, the jewelry which had belonged to her daughter, all 
reminded her, with redoubled force, of the treasure she had lost ; 

and at intervals a perfect paroxysm of anguish would come on, dur- 
ing which the voice of no comforter could be heard. 

How empty indeed at such times are all the consolations which 
friends or spiritual advisers can offer! All seem but hackneyed 
phrases, applications which play around the wounded spirit, but do 
not reach the stricken heart. The idea that we shall no more see 
the departed is all predominant, and it is not until the gush of tears 
or the cares of life come to our relief that we can listen to the re- 
flection that the loved one has only gone before, yielding to the com- 
mon lot of humanity, and that we can rest upon the promise of meet- 
ing in another world. Little did the presence of Welden tend to 
allay this state of feeling in the mother. Ever since the day on 
which the high anticipations of his heart had been so suddenly 
blighted, he led maintained a settled melancholy, which no object 
seemed to divert. Mingled with this state of mind was a vague de- 
sire to solve the mystery relative to his letters, and thus fully vindi- 
cate himself before the relatives of his betrothed. He said but little 
to any one, and frequently sought the retirement of his room, yet 
readily gave himself up to the guidance of those around him, as if 
bewildered in mind and unconscious of the world without. 

Such indeed was the state of Mrs. Barron that for the two days 
succeeding her arrival the most serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained ; and the family for the time, in their anxiety for the living 
seemed to neglect the dead. Each morning, however, the father 
and the sons attended the service of the mass in the little chapel, 
where was placed the coffin, taken from its case, surrounded by wax 
candles, and strewed with flowers, which had been laid thereon b 
the youthful friends who guarded it by night and by day. Welden 
too was there, though not a Catholic in faith, and the neighbors pre- 
sent all shook their heads as they observed his air of listless indiffe- 
rence, with the saddened cast of his countenance, during the solemn 
service. 

On the third evening Mrs. Barron for the first time desired to visit 
the chapel and Jook upon her daughter’s face. The son had before 
proposed to open the coffin, but his father had shrunk from exposing 
to view the changed features of the once beautiful Adele, desiring 
that she should be remembered as she was rather than as she now 
appeared. When, however, the mother expressed her wishes, and 
Welden too desired to look into the shrine, preparations were in- 
stantly made to gratify their wishes. The carriage which conveyed 
them arrived at the chapel before the person sent to open the outer 
or mahogany coffin had accomplished his task. A dimly-burning 
lamp was suspended from the ceiling, in front of the altar, and the 
candles around the coffin reflected a peculiarly solemn glare on the 
faces of the mourners who stood grouped about, as the sexton un- 
screwed the fastenings one after another and lifted off the lid, which 
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was made in the raised form in use at the south, and required to be 
entirely removed. When this was accomplish: ed, a strong smell of 
spirits ‘filled the chapel, and it was observed that the glass in the me- 
tal coffin over the face was broken, a fragment having fallen in upon 
the corpse. Welden’s mind at once reverted to the fall on board the 
vessel as the cause of this, and he vented a curse upon the captain, 

at the same time springing forward and thrusting his hand in to take 
out the glass, with such violence as to badly wound his fingers. 

The suddenness of this movement, and the utterance of language 
so unsuitable to the time and place, caused all to start with surprise, 
being ignorant of its meaning; for he had never mentioned to any 
one the | scene he had witnessed on the schooner. Even the mother, 
all intent as she was on the object which had brought her to the 
chapel, recoiled for a moment, and turned upon him a look full of 
expressive inquiry. This and the blood on his hand seemed to 
bring him to a consciousness of the impropriety of his conduct. A 
tear started in his eye, and taking Mrs. Barron by the hand, he bade 
her come and look upon her daughter ; ; and gently leading her for- 
ward, the two together bent over the head of the coffin, toward 
which the eyes of all present were now turned with that grave yet 
curious expression which is generally to be seen on such occasions. 
There it lay. in its ‘ narrow house,’ the dark sides of which, together 
with the sombre hue imparted by the liquid shroud, gave it a . dark- 
ened aspect, and made it difficult with the dim candle-light to trace 
the features. There it lay, a dim outline gradually becoming more 
and more distinct to the intense gaze of the lookers-on, and reveal- 
ing the same placid features and the same sweet smile as when the 
mother had prepared it for the grave three weeks before. The 
effect upon her was such as the physician had anticipated ; she be- 
came perfectly calm and rational; and although she wept freely, she 
seemed to derive comfort and consolation from looking upon the 
features of her daughter. She called the attention of her husband 
and sons to the expression, remarking how natural it looked, and 
asked the priest if it could be possible that the spirit which had 
passed from a frame so composed as that before them could have 
been otherwise than prepared for the last great change. 

Not so with Welden. The sight for the first time of that object 
which in life he had held so dear seemed to awaken those very emo- 
tions which in the mother it had subdued. His habitual composure 
had already been ruffled by the sight of the broken glass, but had 
been resumed for the moment from consciousness of the indecorum 
of his conduct and apprehensions of its consequences upon others ; 
and now, as he gazed on the inanimate features before him and lis- 
tened abstractedly to the comments of Mrs. Barron, he again lost his 
presence of mind, and addressed himself to the dead somewhat in 
the following strain : 

‘Oh, Adele! Adele! Shall I never see those eyes beam on’ me 
again? Shall those lips never lisp forgiveness to him who so thought- 
lessly deserted you? No, no! I did not desert you! It was not I, 
but another—a false friend! 1’Il call upon him by all the love he 
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professed for you, and your spirit shall rise up to torture his con- 
science until he admits that it was he!’ 

At this instant the door of the chapel was opened, and in walked 
Carleton, in a traveller’s dress, covered with dust, and much agitated, 
though with a look of defiance in his countenance; but as he caught 
sight of the coffin he came to a stand, turned deadly pale, and look- 
ing round upon the group for explanation, exclaimed : 

‘For Gop’s sake, what’s the matter ?’ 

Welden pointed toward the coffin: ‘ See there,’ said he, * there ! 
there ! vHerE is my bride! Yoz loved her likewise ; there she lies ; 
look upon her! She’s dead—smiling in death!’ Then, as if sud- 
denly recalling something to mind, he relaxed his hold, and advanc- 
ing toward Carleton, said, in a low tone: 

‘Do you remember when last she smiled? J rememberit. Yes; 
it was when she said she should meet me in the chapel! Yes, that 
was the last time we saw her smile; and how she blushed when you 
told her that the chapel would be the best place, provided the priest 
was there! Ha! ha! ha! She would meet me in the chapel, she 
said, and here we are; and here’s the priest /—and you, you have 
come to the wedding! Come—come up and salute the bride! She 
was in her ball-dress then; she’s in her wedding-dress now |’ 

As he uttered these words with fixed eye and bitter irony, and mo- 
tioned Carleton toward the ghastly features of the dead, the latter 
heaved a deep sigh, walked up and down two or three times in a dis- 
tracted vein, pre-sed one hand convulsively against the breast pocket 
of his coat, and then suddenly exclaiming ‘May Gov forgive me !’ 
started for the door, where he was intercepted by Mrs. Barron, who 
demanded in the most earnest manner what he imported by those 
words. He made several evasive replies, ever and anon carrying 
his hand to the coat-pocket, as if to see that its contents were secure, 
While Mr. and Mrs, Barron and the priest were endeavoring by per- 
suasion and entreaty to prevail upon him to discharge his conscience 
of any loa: there might be upon it, Welden, who had been silently 
watching his movements, suddenly walked rapidly forward, seized 
Carleton’s wrist with one hand, and tearing off the fastenings of the 
pocket with the other, pulled out a packet of letters, which he had 
no sooner glanced at than he threw them on the coffin. It was the 
work of an instant. Carleton at first tried to snatch them, and fail- 
ing in this, turned and left the chapel. coy 

‘hey were the missing letters of Welden and Adele, bearing 
marks of having been long carried about in the pocket from which 
they were taken; but the seals were broken. 

‘| he whole party were stupified by this astounding discovery, with 
the exception of Welden, from whose mind it seemed to lift a weight. 
There was no longer, he felt, any room for even the vague suspicion 
which had, he fancied, at times crossed the mother’s mind that her 
daughter had been trifled with by him ; he was free from any charge 
of carelessness in despatching the letters, with which he had been 
disposed occasionally to reproach himself. From the fact that his 
letters were directed to the care of the firm in New-York, and from 
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certain remar " welsh ie: active partner had on one or two occasions 
made to the brother who had escorted Mrs. Barron to the West In- 
dies, as well as from that partner’s extremely jealous disposition, the 
suspicion had arisen that he was in some way associated with the 
mysterious disappearance of those letters, and he had been planning 
in his own mind a way of discovery, which had now occurred, to his 
great relief. 

It was only at the earnest entreaties of the good priest that they 
could be prevailed on to put an end to this interview between the 
living and the dead, and return to their home. 

On the next morning the last rites for the dead were performed 
with all the pomp and ceremonies of the church, in the presence of 
a crowded assembly of mourners. A single female voice sung a 
dirge to the accompaniment of a small organ; clouds of incense 
rose above the altar ; and, in their implicit faith, the bereaved parents 
seemed to be comforted with the thought that the prayers for the 
dead which the priest repeated were already answered. 

‘Such,’ said the good priest, who described this scene to me, ‘ is 
the pousolation to be derived from the doctrines of our church.’ 

‘Prayers for the dead!’ how strange it sounds to many; and yet 
how many believe in it ! 

Many a silent tear stole down the cheeks of the lookers-on when 
the coffin was passed into the sepulchre below, through an opening 
in the floor, and the trap-door was closed. 

Soon after the mourners had returned, a letter was handed to Mr. 
Barron. It was from Carleton, and had been handed by him to the 
keeper of the hotel in Georgetown, with a request that it might be 
delivered in the afternoon of that day, Carleton himself having left 
the house about twelve o’clock on the preceding night with his port- 
manteau in his hand, without stating where he was going. In the 
letter was found sundry papers relating to the affairs of the firm in 
New-York, which had been suddenly plunged in great embarrass- 
ment by the disastrous consequences of the revolution in Europe. 
It appeared that this was the cause of his sudden visit to Georgetown, 
and that he had not heard of the recent arrival or of the death of , 
Adele when he descended from the stage on the previous evening. 
He had hurried to the house with the view of seeing Mr. Barron on 
business, and was informed by the servant that the family had just 
departed for the chapel, but without mentioning the cause. Suppo- 
sing it to be some festival er service of the church, he mounted a 
horse and rode over, intending to accompany them back. As he put 
his hand on the knob of the chapel-door, he was startled at hearing 
the voice of Welden addressing mysterious language to Adele. He 
hesitated whether to intrude upon what seemed to be a private scene, 
when the last words of Welden led him to suppose that he had been 
observed through the chapel-window ; and he entered, determined to 
brave the man he hated, but was driven from the resolution by the 
spectacle which presented itself. Overwhelmed with the weight of 
a guilty conscience, as he stood in the presence of all that remained 
of one upon whom he had inflicted so much pain, and whose death 
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he feared his conduct had hastened, he thoughtlessly pressed his 
hand upon the place where the evidence of his guilt was concealed, 
and thereby attracted the attention of Welden, as has been related. 
Some of these particulars were stated and others inferred from the 
letter in which he acknowledged his guilt, but excused himself on the 
ground of his excessive attachment to Adele ; and the impression that 
Welden’s object was chiefly to secure her fortune; that consequently 
Adele’s happiness would be promoted by breaking off the match by 
any means, however unlawful. He had, not, however, intended to 
destroy the letters; nor had he ever opened them; but he had pro- 
posed, in case Adele did not soon forget the absent one, and listen to 
his own addresses, to let the letters be delivered by some means, and 
have their delay attributed to accident. The letter ended with the 
exclamation : 
‘Oh my Gop! who could have thought it would have ended so!’ 
On inquiry, it was afterward found that a person answering to 
Carlton’s description had taken passage in the early morning stage 
from Washington to Baltimore but by another name. He did not 
appear again in New-York, and no farther trace of him could be 
found. The watchers at the chapel reported that they had heard 
footsteps outside the chapel at a very early hour in the morning, and 
one of them had seen a face look in at the window; but on going to 
the door they heard footsteps as of some one rapidly retreating, and 
saw no more. Various rumors were afloat concerning suicide or con- 
cealment in the neighborhood of the chapel, and frequent visits to the 
vault by a false key at night; but the most probable supposition was, 
that under a sense of disgrace he had gone abroad under an assumed 
name. 
The state of Mr. Barron’s affairs in New-York was found to be 
even worse than was supposed ; and the business was soon wound up 
with the absorption of a large portion of his floating capital to pay 
his debts. There still remained to him his investments at Washington, 
many of which were unfortunately made in the lots near the chapel 
which remain to this day what they were then. 
For years afterward he struggled with all manner of difficulties ; 
both in family and fortune. Consumption soon laid his wife by the 
side of her daughter; the same disease soon carried off one after 
another ; and when some fifteen years later he himself was carried to 
his long home, he left but one surviving son out of his large family. 
Welden remained some years attached to the English legation, and 
was frequently seen riding alone toward that isolated white building. 
He mingled little in society, and finally returned to England, where he 
died. 
I had often when a boy seen the only surviving son, and heard him 
allude to the chapel with all that reverence due to a family burial place, 
expressing his determination to keep it in order as long as he lived. 
But he too was a consumptive and was spared but ashorttime. Some 
years since, in company with a venerable parent, I visited the chapel 
for the first time. The weeds and thorns had grown up around it, 
the glass of the windows was broken, the door had rusted from its 
hinges, and desolation reigned everywhere. The interior was pretty 
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iil preserv ail at es trap-door had been removed, probably by some 
curious or vicious intruders, and a crazy pair of steps remained lead- 
ing down tothe tomb. Descending for a few steps, we could see that 
the inner door was gone. Some coffins still remained, but the frag- 
ments of others, and what appeared to be bones, were strewed over 
the pavement or floating in water which had penetrated during a re- 
cent storm. A long metallic strip, which appeared to be part of a 
coffin, lay immediately below the steps amidst clods of greasy-looking 
clay ; ; all indicated the desolate and forgotten burial-place, the habi- 
tation only of bats and creeping things. 

We learned that the last heir had left no relative residing in t') 
neighborhood. His executors not knowing of this burial place, had 
interred him elsewhere, and as. this lot was at a point which few ever 
visited, even by chance, and where property was valued as almost 
nothing, no attention had ever been given to the proper care of the 
building by the distant owner, and it had been suffered to go to decay, 
the very existence of sucha place, much less its history, bemg known 
to few of the residents of a city proverbial for the transitory charac- 
ter of its population. The few who did know of it, could only give 
faint recollections of the family, coupled with a vague impression that 
there was some sad story connected with the tenant of one of the 
coffins who had been and still was preserved in spirits. This in itself 
was enough to excite the imagination of the ignorant; and it was sup- 
posed might have led some over-curious ones to break into the build- 
ing with the view of testing its truth, and thus exposed the tomb to 
the elements. 

There is one person now living, who, when she reads these lines, will 
recall how, on the evening of our return from the visit to the Barron 
Chapel, we listened until late at night to the reminiscences of that 
revered parent, and had our curiosity and imagination excited to the 
highest pitch by her glowing accounts of scenes of by-gone days in 
this and other families whose glory had departed. 

Attention was soon called to the subject, and a procession of the 
priesthood soon after visited the chapel, and with due solemnity trans- 
ferred the remains from the frail tenement of a tomb to that strongest , 
of houses, the grave. In that procession was a venerable man who 
recalled the period when, forty years before, he had officiated at that 
now deserted altar, and committed the remains then enclosed in that 
metal coffin to what was supposed to be their last resting place. And 
then he told over the scene -he had witnessed there the night before 
the funeral; and by putting his accounts with those I had previously 
heard, I have sketched this history of what may be called a fated 
family. It is not pleasant to dwell upon such scenes; but it is some- 
times useful to reflect upon them, and find in them a lesson on the 
frailty of life, its joys and sorrows. 


AN EPITAPH. 


Timer was I stood, as thou dost now, 
And view’'d the Dead as thou dost me; 
Ere long thou ’lt lie as low as I, 
And others stand to look on thee. 
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MY BOY IN THE COUNTRY. 


Meruinxs I see his round head’s silky crop, 
Like a white thistle’s top ; 

Or note him walk with legs stretched wide apart, 
Dragging a smal! red cart, 

His slender treble chirping out in play 
With ‘O! go’way!’ 

Or where the limpid eddies swirl the sand 
I see him stand, 

To plump the rounded pebbles in the brook, 
With steadfast look ! 

While his wee waggling head with nothing on it 
But a sun-bonnet, 

Looks like the picture of a Capuchin 
A round frame in. 

Now with his tender fist he rubs his eye, 
‘ Plague take that fly ! 

Or hovering Bessiz claps a sudden veto 
On some sub-treasurer moscheto ; 

While he lies sleeping in his shaded crib, 
Sans stockings, bib, 

His toes curled up so sweet that you could eat ’em, 
How could I beat him? 

How lay a finger on that soft brown skin 

With many a blue vein interspersed therein? 


HERO AND LEANDER. 


Tue waters as well as the isles of the Archipelago are classic, so 
are the streams which pour into it, and so are the banks which surround 
it. The eye, when resting upon them, pierces through periods of 
known history into the ‘ Eternity of the Past,’ and the imagination 
re-peoples them with the beings of great and noble sentiments, whose 
names are now only handed down to us in fable and song. Beside 
the sweetness of this narrative of Hero and Leander, the beautiful style 
of the ancient writer renders the composition of a long past age the 
admiration of modern times. True, this is all that remains, for though 
the localities are unchanged, the towns, the edifices, and the inhabi- 
tants who people them, have all been swept away by the current of 
by-gone years. 

Before entering the Hellespont, or as it is now called, the Darda- 
nelles, the Straits which separate the two continents of Europe and Asia, 
the traveller sails along the low and partially level shore of Troy, with 
its twmulum, ruins, both vetus and receas,and he perceives in the distance 
the mount on which doubtless once stood the Pergama, a strong place 
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of Sheen and his Saniby; with metheye no emeitioni ble part of the 
city of Troy itself. Soon afterward the stream widens, the current 
quickens, and the increased strength of the water is sensibly remarked 
by the lessened speed of the vessel which bears him, be it impelled 
by sail, or be it steam with ‘horse power’ by the huigdende to drive it 
forward. 

Some time since, during a visit to the Troad, and the heights of 
Mount Ida, I was detained for a few days at the miserable village of the 
Dardanelles, waiting for a vessel to carry me back to Constantinople. 
The residences of the consular agents are near the water’s edge, with- 
in a few minutes’ walk of the castles whose formidable cannons have 
given them a reputation for strength which they do not merit, and 
therefore they exist upon a false reputation. The village commands 
an extensive and very pleasant prospect of the ‘ broad Hellespont,’ 
the opposite shore of Chasoresus, and several of the principal points 
of the Straits, among which are the sites of Sestos and Abydos, bear- 
ing the same names by which they were known at the period of the 
fatal love of Hero and Leander. 

The current during the summer months, when the northern winds 
are milder than in the winter, runs about three miles an hour, and 
some four during the latter season; the narrowest part of the Straits 
is between the points of Sestos and Abydos; by some it is supposed 
to be about one mile wide, and individuals have swam across it in 
little more than an hour, without having the motive to actuate them 
which animated Leander. From the present appearance of the two 
points still known by the names they bore in ancient times, it is im- 
possible to form a correct idea of the extent of the towns which once 
covered them, although from the events that occurred then it is proba- 
ble they were the largest on the Straits. It is unnecessary to seek 
out the origin of the Sestos and Abydos in the works of the classic 
authors : the traveller remembers with interest that here Xerxes con- 
structed a bridge of beats, and here also Alexander passed his army 
over from Europe to Asia, when on his way to Persia —to victory 
and a grave. 

There are many fragments still to be found scattered around the 
site of Sestos and Abydos ; though indeed the curious now sees noth- 
ing of the lone tower of Hero to aid his imagination in picturing that 
young priestess holding out from its summit a torch to guide the im- 
passioned Leander in his night passage, d /a nage, across the Straits. 
The modern Greek village of Maitos is erected just below the point, 
where probably the tower once stood, and its females have the reputa- 
tion of being as frail as they are fair. The bank of the point is, compared 
with the neighboring parts, high, and surrounded with rocks and un- 
even cliffs, against which the current rushes with unpleasant violence. 
Abydos, on the Asiatic shore, is higher up the stream, though indeed 
insufficiently so to enable the swimmer now to reach the opposite 
point. Near Abydos is a strongly fortified castle, and the lazaret for 
vessels bound to the capital from ‘ suspected ports*;’ it is also the seat 
of a modern village called Nagara. 

The tale of Hero and Leander has been told differently by several 
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persons, and I am not aware that any of their poems exists in English. 
Recently I fell in with that by the Greek poet Muszus, who lived in 
the year 520 B. C,, and found it so beautiful that I subjoin a simple 
version of it from the French of Collombet : 

‘*Oh! Muse, sing ef that confiding flame of clandestine love ; of that 
nocturnal swimmer, who divided the waves of the sea to fly to the 
Goddess of Marriage; of that dark Hymen which never witnessed 
immortal Aurora; of that Sestos and Abydos where the secret union 
of Leander and Hero was consummated. I at the same moment 
perceive both the swimming of Leander, and the sparkling of the torch 
of Hero; that torch which announces the hour of Venus, and deco- 
rates the mysterious nuptials of Hero; that torch which is Love’s 
banner, and which the Sovereign Jupiter, after his nocturnal sports 
ought to have placed in the skies, and named it the propitious star of 
lovers; for before impetuous Aquilon had caused them to feel his 
destroying breath, it was both the accomplice of a tender ardor, and 
the faithful messenger of atroubled passion. Comethen, oh! Muse, 
recall in my songs the fatal moment that so suddenly extinguished the 
torch of Hero, and terminated the days of Leander.’ 

‘Sestos and Abydos are cities which were on the sea-shore oppo- 
site to each other. Love with his bow threw one single arrow into 
the two cities, and united the hearts of amiable Leander and Hero, 
for such were their names. She lived in Sestos, he in Abydos; both 
were equally brilliant stars of these two cities. Traveller, if ever 
thou passest by there, search for the tower, where in times of yore 
Hero with torch in hand guided Leander; examine the Straits of an- 
cient Abydos, which still weeps over the fatal love of Leander.* 

‘But how could Leander who dwells in Abydos be enamored of 
Hero, and at the same time make her sensible of his passion? Gra- 
cious Hero, who was born of noble blood, was a priestess of Cypris, 
and therefore unacquainted with the pleasures of love. She lived 
far from her parents in a tower on the banks of the sea, like another 
Venus. From sentiments of prudence and chastity she was never 
found in the company of other females ; she never appeared in the 
social dance with maidens of her own age, and thus avoided the shafts 
of envy, for the women were jealous of her beauty. Hero always 
strove to enlist Venus in her favor; she often offered libations to Love; 
feared equally the inflaming arrows of the sea, and the terrible anger 
of her mother; and yet at the same time she was unable to avoid 
the inflaming darts of the tender passion of Love. Soon the solemn 
day comes round, when Aquilon and Venus are féted in Sestos ; 
people come from every part of the isles, assembled to attend the 
sacred feast. Some arrived from Emonia, and others from the shores 
of Cyprus; not a woman remained in the city of Cythera, nor those 
who dance on the summit of Libanus; the inhabitants of Phrygia, 
of neighboring Abydos, all assembled at the feast. Young lovers 
were the first to assemble, for whenever they hear of a féte they in- 





* Tur English writer Knouurs, in his History of the Turks written in 1610, says that this 
tower existed in the time of Sultan Orkwana, H. 761—A. D. 1359 
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stantly hasten to it, less to offer sacrifices to the gods than to contem- 
plate the beauties assembled there.* 

‘ Now pure Hero, from whose smiling countenance beams the light 
of a beauty equal to the brightness of Phebus when he ascends to the 
eastern horizon, advances majestically to the midst of the temple: 
around her alabaster cheeks the gradual tints of the opening rose- 
bud are so shown, that you would say her white and vermilion skin 
was a meadow sown with fresh roses; when she walks, her flowing 
robes expose the roses at her feet; and a union of the graces embel- 
lish all her features. The ancients falsely asserted that there were 
but three Graces, for one eye of Hero alone sparkles with a thousand 
smiling graces. Thus Venus had certainly found in Hero a priestess 
worthy of her. 

‘Eclipsing in beauty the other females, the priestess of Cypris ap- 
peared as a second Venus. Her charms seduced the hearts of her 
tender lovers, and there was not a man who did not burn to have Hero 
for his wife : wherever she directed her steps in the majestic temple, 
she drew after her their hearts, their gaze, and their desires. 

‘A youth enamored of the charms of Hero, pronounced these 
words : 

‘« T have been at Sparta, I have seen the city of the Lacedemonians, 
where they dispute for and receive the prize of beauty, but I have 
never seen a female so beautiful and tender as this. Doubtless Venus 
has chosen for priestess the most beautiful of the Graces; I weary 
in gazing upon her, but my heart is not satisfied. I would cheerfully 
consent to die in the open fields if I could share but once in the love 
of Hero; had [her for a wife, I would not be ambitious to be placed 
among the Olympian gods. Butif I am not permitted to possess the 
priestess, grant me at least, OQ! Cytherea, a wife embellished with 
the same attractions,’ 

‘ Thus did a youth give utterance to his feelings, while at a distance 
other lovers, enamored of the charms of the priestess, cherished in 
their hearts a burning and incurable wound. Unfortunate Leander, 
after having seen the noble priestess, thou wilt not be willing to con- 
sume with secret fire, but conquered by the burning arrow, thou wilt 
not wish to live if thou canst not become the husband of beautiful . 
Hero. Every look which he casts upon her augments the ardor that 
is devouring his heart, with an invincible passion; for the superior 
beauty of a chaste woman pierces more quickly than a rapid arrow. 
First the eye is attracted, and then the fatal dart glides, and descends 
deep into the bottom of the soul. 

‘ Leander experienced the exciting efforts of temerity, of fear and 
of shame; his heart trembled; he blushed to be overcome, and ad- 
mired the charms of Hero with a selfish eye; but love at last over- 
comes shame, and thus he, becoming suddenly courageous and bold, 
softly advanced and placing himself opposite the priestess, cast upon 
her sidelong and seducing looks, and by silent signs won the heart of 
the young virgin. As soon as she observed the secret passion of 


* Very much the custom at modern churches on Sunday. 
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Leanden, she felt pr etal of her charms ; wai outenaliee her face, di- 
rected at him some secret glances corresponding with her love, which, 
when he perceived, he was rejoiced to the bottom of his soul, and 
gladdened to know that the young virgin was aware of his ardor, 
and did not disdain his love. 

‘While Leander sought an hour favorable to his passion, the sun 
withdrawing its light, plunged into the ocean, and the star of Venus, 
that nightly messenger, appeared upon the horizon. Seeing the 
shades of night overspread the earth, he became more courageous, 
and appr oaching the young priestess, he stealthily pressed her rosy 
fingers and heaved a deep sigh. In silence, as if offended, she with- 
drew her fair white hand; and he, on seeing the indecision of the 
priestess, boldly seized hold of her glittering robes, and endeavored 
to lead her into the retirement of the temple. Slowly, and with 
apparent reluctance, she accompanied him; then, with a threaten- 
ing voice, usual with her sex, she addressed to him these words : 

<< Stranger, how great is thy folly! Unfortunate youth! why 
thus lead astray a virgin ! Release thy hold of my dress, and depart 
hence! Avoid the anger of my parents! It is not permitted for 
you to lay your hand on the priestess of Venus, and you cannot as- 
pire to her love!’ 

‘Thus, in the ordinary language of maidens, Hero threatened 
Leander, and in her menaces he recognized the confessions of a con- 
quered heart ; for when women thus burst forth against their lovers, 
their anger is the implied expression of defeat. Leander covered 
her alabaster neck with kisses, and expressed himself thus, in words 
drawn forth by the ardor of his love : 

‘*Dear Venus! tender Minerva! Thou whom I adore next to 
these two goddesses, and do not compare thee with the women of 
earth, but only with the daughters of the powerful master of the 
gods —happy he who begat thee ! happy the mother who gave thee 
birth! thrice happy the womb that bare thee !—listen favorably to 
my prayer, and have pity on my unconquerable love! As a priest- 
ess of Venus, give thyself up to her joys ; come, be bound by the 
conjugal laws of that goddess. <A virgin cannot be the priestess of 
Venus ; Cypris does not regard virgins favorably. If thou wouldst 
know the amiable laws and faithful rights of the goddess, Hymen 
and the nuptial couch will teach thee. If thou lovest Cytherea, love 
also the sweet empire of the tender god. Receive me for thy slave ; 
or if thou preferrest it, then take me for a husband, who has subdued 
Cupid to thee, by piercing him with his own arrows. It is thus that 
swift Mercury, armed with his wand of gold, enchains fearless Her- 
cules at the ‘feet of the daughter of Iardanus. Venus herself has 
guided me toward thee, and it is not the prudent Mercury who has 
led me to this place. Thou knowest the history of the Arcadians : 
Atalantis, who in ancient times, to preserve her virginity, disdained 
the couch of Milanion, her lover; Venus, irritated, filled the heart 
of Atalanta with the most violent love for him whom she at first had 


refused. Oh, then, my friend, be softened, and excite not the anger 
of Venus!’ 
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‘ + His persuasive language sabdend an ed the heart of Meso 
astray. ‘The priestess, amazed and silent, fixed her eyes upon the 
ground, touched lightly the soil with her delicate feet, and with a mo- 
dest and confused air replaced her mantle on her shoulders. All 
these signs are the first indications of reciprocated love; for the 
silence of a young girl proves that she consents to share in the joys 
of Hymen. Hero had deeply felt the arrows of Love, though mixed 
with the bitterness of pain; a tender fire consumed her soul, and it 
was with ecstacy that she admired the beauty of the amiable Leander. 
While her eyes were still cast downward, Leander, inflamed with 
love, did not cease gazing upon the-delicate neck of the priestess. 

‘ After a long silence, Hero, bathing her blushing cheeks with tears, 
at length modestly addressed these sweet words to Leander : 

ag Stranger, thy words would melt even the rocks! Who taught 
thee the seducing art of eloquence? Unhappy that I am! who has 
brought thee into my country !—and yet thou talkest in vain! What, 
then, wanderer and unknown stranger, dost thou indeed aspire to 
favors from me? We cannot be publicly united by the sacred ties 
of Hymen, for my parents would never consent to it; and if thou 
wouldst even wish to stay here, as an unknown person, thou couldst 
not conceal thy secret passion. Men’s tongues are prone to slander, 
and that which is done in secret is soon proclaimed in public. But 
tell me truly, which is thy country, and what is thy name? Of mine 
you are not ignorant; 1 bear the well-known name of Hero. A 
famous and elevated tower serves me for a dwelling, and there, be- 
fore Sestos, on the steep banks of the sea, | reside, attended only by 
one slave, and this by the will of my parents. I have no companion 
of my own age, and I never see the dance of young people; by day 
and night the noise of the agitated waves resounds in my ears.’ 

‘She spoke, and hid her rosy cheeks beneath her veil. Prudence 
awakes in her soul, and she condemned her own words. 

‘Leander, struck by the piercing darts of desire, meditated how 
he could best engage in Love’s combat; for if Love, ‘fruitful in strata- 
gems, subdues with his arrows, he afterward heals the wounds which 
he has made; if he tramples over all hearts, he also knows how to 
conciliate those whom he has conquered. Thus aided in his passion, 
Leander broke silence with a sigh, and held to Hero the following 
language : 

‘* Young virgin, for thee would I pass through the raging waves, 
even if they were boiling with fire, and inapproachable. To be ad- 
mitted to thy couch, I would neither fear the agitated surges nor the 
resounding noise of the roaring billows. Each night your husband, 
borne on the bosom of the waters, will swim across the rapid Helles- 
pont; for I live in Abydos, within sight, and not far from thy city. 
Only hold out from the summit of thy tower, near the sea, a torch, to 
guide me in the shades of darkness, that you may see how, like a 
vessel of love, guided by thy torch as by a star, with my eyes fixed 
upon that light, I will neither observe the descent of Boi ites, the fury 
of Orion, nor the withering path of the celestial car. Finally, I will 
arrive at the happy shores of thy country ; and thou, my dear maiden, 
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take good care that the impetuous breath of the wind does not extin- 
guish the bright torch, supreme disposer of my days! and that I lose 
not my life. If thou desirest to know my name, I call myself Lean- 
der, husband of the beautiful Hero.’ 

‘ It was thus that these lovers formed the plan of uniting themselves 
in secret marriage, and mutually promised each other, aided by the 
bright torch, to taste the joys of love; she will light the torch, he 
will traverse the troubled waves. Thus, after a mutual promise to 
sacrifice sleep to Hymen, they with much regret were constrained 
to separate. Hero retired into her tower, and Leander, so as not to 
lose his path in traversing the straits during the darkness of night, 
went to examine the approach to the tower, and then directed his 
course toward populous Abydos. How many times, with the desire 
to pass an entire night together, did they wish for the return of dark- 
ness !—a season so favorable to sweet mysteries. 

‘Night had already spread the azure veil which brings sleep to 
the eyes, but not to those of the lover Leander. On the banks of 
the roaring sea he awaited the signal of his brilliant goddess, and 
endeavored to discover from afar the fatal torch which foretells their 
secret pleasures to him. Hero, seeing that the dark and thick gloom 
of night was spread over the earth, exposed the torch, and though it 
shed but a faint light, love inflamed the heart of the impatient Lean- 
der. While the fatal torch burned he also burned and consumed 
away with love. 

‘When Leander heard the horrid roaring of the angry waves he 
was at first struck with fear; but to encourage his assurance he ad- 
dressed these words to himself: 

‘« Love is imperative, the sea is inflexible ; but, after all, it is but 
water, while the fire of love burns within me. Collect then thy fires, 
O! my soul, and fear not the vast heap of waters. Aid my passion. 
Why dread these impetuous waves? Art thou ignorant that Cypris 
was born on the bosom of the billows, and that she possessed an ab- 
solute power over the sea and over misfortunes ?” 

‘He thus spoke ; then undressing himself, he tied his apparel around 
his neck, and rushing to the shore, he precipitated himself into the 
waves, and directed his course toward that sparkling torch. He was 
his own rower, sail and ship. 

‘Hero, on the summit of the tower, held forth the light, and with 
the border of her robe protected it against the wind, from whatever 
direction it came, until, exhausted with fatigue, Leander arrived on 
the shores of Sestos. The young priestess leads him toward the 
tower, then at the side of the door embraces in silence her husband, 
who is exhausted for want of breath, and whose hair is yet wet with 
the waves of thesea. She conducted him into the secret apartment, 
to the virginal couch; then she dried, and so as to dissipate the dis- 
agreeable odor of the briny sea, perfumed his hair with the essence 
of roses. When, resting on the downy couch, Hero, entwined in the 
embrace of the yet breathless Leander, thus addressed him ; 

‘«Dear husband, great have been your fatigues! Dear friend, 
thou hast struggled enough against the briny waves, and felt the vexa- 
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tions of the agitated billows. Come then, dear husband! come and 
forget thy toils in my embraces.’ 

‘Thus spoke Hero, and Leander hastened to loosen the zone of 
the priestess and to give themselves up to the joys of amiable Venus. 
It was a marriage, but they danced not; it was a nuptial couch, but 
there they sang no hymns; no poet inv oked the pure Juno, nor was 
the couch lighted by torches; no youths joined in the light dance, 
nor did aged and venerable par ents sing to this goddess of Hymen. 
The nuptial bed was prepared in silence, at an hour favorable to their 
tender union; the veil of darkness was the only ornament of the 
young wife, and they could not restrain the words ‘lo Hymen, io 
hymenée!’ Darkness alone embellished the union of these lovers, 
and Aurora never saw Leander couched in his confiding bed of ha 
piness. Each morn this insatiable husband, still longing for his nightly 
loves, again swam toward the wall of Abydos. 

‘Hero, in her flowing robes, knew how to deceive her parents ; 
during the day she was a pure priestess, and in the night a tender 
mistress. These lovers often wished that the sun, when it com- 
menced its daily course, was at the hour of setting. Thus they con- 
cealed the violence of their passion, and fearlessly tasted of the de- 
lights of love. But this continued only a short time, and their sweet 
hymen was but of short duration. Foggy winter came, with its 
frightful tempests, and the winds stirred up the waters to the very 
depths of the sea, venting all its rage upon the waves. Already had 
the night-swimmer placed his bark into the water to escape the angry 
and treacherous sea. Fear of the tempest could not detain the un- 
daunted Leander. When the false and cruel torch offered thee its 
accustomed light from the summit of the tower, thou didst not hear 
the fury of the waves. Unfortunate Hero should have denied her- 
self the society of Leander during the season of storms, and not have 
lit the passing star of Hymen; but love and fate imperatively led 
her on. Blinded by desire, it was no longer a star of love which she 
held forth, but a funeral torch. 

‘On that night the winds blew with the greatest violence ; their 
glassy breath pierced, and the waves dashed against the shores of 
the Straits. Encouraged by the desire of being Yeiinited to his w ife; 
Leander threw himself upon his back in the roaring waves. Already 
wave is pushed onward by wave ; the billows subside, and the surges 
mix with the clouds; the winds ase e against each other, and resound 
afar. Eurus drives against Zephire, ‘Notus roars against Boreas, 
and a terrible noise extends over the reéchoing sea. 

‘Unfortunate Leander! From the midst of the watery abyss he 
often addressed his prayers to Venus, who was born on the bosom of 
the waves, and often also to Neptune, sovereign of the waters. He 
did not forget Boreas, and reminded him of the Attic maiden.* But 
none of these divinities aided him, and even Love did not arrest the 
fatal destiny. Leander, tossed in the storm by the beating of the de- 
ceitful and accumulated waves, became their sport. His tired feet 


* HyACINTHUS. 
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lest their srengtls his arms, odiensel by heir continual motion, 
became immov cable, Waves rushed into his half-opened mouth, and 
he drank of the treacherous beverage of the briny waters. The cruel 
wind and the deceitful torch cut off at the same time life and love 
from the unfortunate Leander. 

‘Hero, while he delays, watches with an active eye; her soul is 
given up to the most rending grief. Morning has come; Hero does 
not see her husband. She looks here and there over the surface of 
the dread waters to see if perchance Leander, deprived of the light 
of the torch, does not yet wander upon the waves. She perceives at 
the foot of the tower the lifeless body of her husband, torn by the 
sharp- pointed rocks. At the sight she tears off her rich garments, 
gives a shrill cry, and precipitates herself from the summit of the 
tower. Thus perished Hero on the body of her lifeless lover, and 
thus were they united, even in death.’ T. PB. 


Constantinople, December, 1847. 


REMINISCENCES. 


‘ Tug sorrows and tears of youth are as bitter as those of age, though they are sooner wiped away.’ 


WaseInctTon Irvine. 


I. 


Au! tell me not that memory 
Sheds gladness o’er the past ; 
What is recalled by faded flowers, 

Save that they did not last? 
Were it not better to forget, 
Than but remember and regret? 


Il. 


Look back upon your hours of youth — 
What were your early years 

But scenes of childish cares and griefs ? 
And say not childish tears 

Were nothing ; at that time they were 
More than the young heart well could bear. 


Trl. 





Go on to riper years, and look 
Upon your sunny spring ; 
And from the wrecks of former years eit 
What will your memory bring? 
Affections wasted, pleasures fled, ' 
And hopes now numbered with the dead ! 


VOL. XXXII. 27 Poa! 
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WRITTEN IN PENCIL ON AN OLD BATTLE-F 


No moss-grown cannon-wheel, in this cool glen, 

Tells of the sudden onslaught and retreat, 

Nor where o’erhead the stirring branches meet 
Shall the white scalp be hung to bleach again ; 
Naught save the school-boy or the flitting wren 

Break the sweet silence of this quiet spot ; 

But the soft light in many a golden dot 
Dances upon the moss, and from his den 
Within this leafy nook the squirrel peeps 

To see us énter. ‘Timidly, aloof, 

The blaze of noon breaks through the emerald roof, 
And far away the haze of August steeps 
‘The midland forest, seen between this mass 
Of rustling trees, whose branches sweep the grass. 

Uteca, August. 


BURNS. 


Exactty fifty-two years ago—to wit, on the twenty-first day of 
July, (the very day on which we are writing,) in the year 1796—the 


most illustrious of all the poets of Scotland closed his earthly career. 
He died at the comparatively early age of thirty-seven and a half 
years, and every succeeding year has added leaves to the laurel 
which adorns the brow of Rosertr Burns. It is hazarding little to 
predict, that for many generations yet to come his genius will con- 
tinue to be acknowledged as the most original of any poet of the 
present age. 

In Scotland, the merit of Burns was acknowledged and enthusiasti- 
cally admired during his life-time. We ourselves remember, years 
before his death, having heard many of his inimitable songs in our 

earliest aitoel: ; in fact, we may truly say we imbibed them with 
our mother’s milk, the melodies of Scotland having been invariably 
conveyed to our infant ears as we sat on our mother’s lap; and we 
venture to recommend ali mothers who wish to bless their children 
with an ear for music to pursue the same plan. 

As preliminary to that which is to follow, we trust we may be 
allowed to remark, that the desire to collect and preserve objects of 
antiquity or memorials of illustrious men of past ages, is a strong 
and natural] passion implanted in the human mind. Every day’s ex- 
perience proves this; even a brick from the ruins of Babylon has an 
interest, while hieroglyphics and drawings from the tombs of Egypt, 
statues and fragments from Greece, vates from Etruria, mosaics 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii, all or any, are welcomed with the 
highest regard; and the late reported discovery of one of the lost 
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books of Livy has conveyed a delight to the scholar far beyond his 
possession of gold. In our own land the recent researches and dis- 
coveries of Messrs. Squier and Davis among the mounds of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, which they are about giving to the world as the first 
contribution to knowledge emanating from the Smrrusonian Inst1- 
tuTe at Washington, is looked forward to with extreme desire by 
the antiquaries and geologists of Europe and America; and from 
what we have seen of the work and some of the antiquities disco- 
vered in the mounds, we are satisfied the magnificent volume of 
Mr. Squier will not disappoint them; it must create a great and 
universal sensation. 

But to revert to more modern ‘ times and instances,’ we would ask, 
what man, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, could have anti- 
cipated that in the comparatively short space of three hundred years 
the segnature of a man then nowise distinguished except as an actor 
and writer of plays, his mere name, written on the title-page of a 
volume not worth five shillings, would have commanded the extra- 
ordinary sum of one hundred pounds sterling, equal to almost five 
hundred dollars; while the same signature, on a small piece of 
parchment, fetched the still more extraordinary price of one hundred 
and sixty-five pounds fifteen shillings sterling ; being equal to eight 
hundred dollars! Yet these are facts which occurred less than five 
years ago; the former having been bought for the British Museum, 
while the latter was purchased by the corporation of London to 
place among its archives as a precious relic, and looked upon with 
infinitely greater delight than the largest and most costly diamond in 
the world ; the sole interest of the one consisting in its glitter, while 
that of the latter from its alliance to immortal mind ! . 

And to descend still later, who could have surmised that the auto- 
graph copies of a few poems and letters by Gray —certainly a man 
of eminent genius—written on small, ragged sheets of paper, could 
have netted the extraordinary, nay astonishing sum of siz hundred 
and thirty-one pounds ? — being upward of three thousand dollars ! 
The sale-catalogue, with prices, is now before us, and it is with some 
pride we mention that the principal part of these manuscripts were 
purchased for Granville John Penn, Esq., of Stoke Park, lineal de- 
scendant of the founder of Pennsylvania; the church and church- 
yard, the scene of the celebrated elegy, being in the immediate 
vicinity, indeed within the manor of Stoke Park, near which Gray 
resided, and where the Elegy and others of his poems were written. 

In the full remembrance of these memorable facts, and in conse- 
quence of an early and intense admiration of Burns, it was with 
feelings of extreme pleasure we had lately offered to us, by a 
young gentleman just arrived from Scotland, a genuine unpublished 
letter, written by the greatest master of the lyre which Caledonia 
has yet produced, whose heart was attuned to the kindest, tenderest, 
warmest feelings of humanity, friendship and love. 

The inspiration of Burns, like that of the divine Shakspeare, was 
not the result of school or college ; both were reared in humble life, 
and had none of the adventitious aids afforded by tutors. Theirs 
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was derived from the fountain of all true genius, the intuition of Gop 
alone—born with them—conferred with their existence. Burns, 
the more he is read and understood, the more certainly will he be ad- 
mired. We know, however, and we adventure nothing irrational in 
saying, he cannot be thoroughly understood save by a Scotsman who 
has been nurtured and brought up from infancy among the people of 
that country. There are so many Scottish words introduced, which 
are rarely used except in colloquial intercourse by the people ‘of that 
country ; so many delicate hints, so many sly allusions, pointing to 
things not named, but which a Scotsman instantly recognizes, and 
serve in him to bring up associations and scenes bearing on the sub- 
ject-matter which give a zest and force to the poetry which cannot be 
felt by an English reader; and no reference to the glossary will ever 
enable him to catch and comprehend the full meaning. 

As proof of what we advance, we once heard an English lady, long 
settled in America, read part of one of Burns’s poems, ‘ The Twa 
Dogs.’ Now this lady is from an English county bordering on Scot- 
land, and had the Scotch pronunciation perfectly, inasmuch as she 
thus addressed us on entering her ample parlor: ‘ Dinna ye think 
me a verra extraordinar woman, Mr. B., to find the only twa beuks 
on ma table Burrns’s poems an’ the Byble ?’ And this was spoken 
in the purest brogue; but in reading a passage from ‘The Twa 
Dogs,’ had she been aware of the meaning and allusion of a certain 
passage, she would certainly have selected something ‘verra’ diffe- 
rent for the display of her Scotch elocution ! 

Notwithstanding this drawback, there is more than abundance in 
Burns to gratify the lover of poetry. He has a spirit and pith, a 
Thoric force and quaintness, in his comic pieces, a soul-breathing 
sweetness in his love-songs, and an inspired holiness in his sacred 
ones, that engage, captivate, and bind usto him. There are also so 
many pretty diminutives, which convey a charm unknown in the 
pure English. Instead of ‘ my pretty girl,’ Burns would say ‘my 
bonnie lass,’ or ‘ lassie,’ ‘ lassac,’ or ‘ wee lassac ;’ all conveying a dif- 
ferent image to the mind. 

The metopy of Scotland, on the contrary, is understood and felt 
by all who have an ear attuned to music, and we happen to know it is 
nowhere more felt, better appreciated, or extensively cultivated — no, 
not even on the banks of Ayr —than on those of the lovely Merri- 
mac in New-England; bear witness, ye dear and much respected 
friends in Newburyport ! 

We have listened with pleasure to Italian music of the highest 
order, and been captivated by its charms and the ease with which its 
difficulties were overcome ; we have heard it applauded almost to 
the skies ; but once, at a concert, where there was scarcely any other 
than Italian music introduced, we heard given, as a variety, a Scot- 
tish melody —that sweet, simple air, called ‘ Katherine Ogie ;’ the 
same to which Burns composed one of his sweetest songs addressed 


to Highland Mary: 


‘Ye banks and braes and streams around 
The castle of Montgomerie :’ 
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and at its close there was an involuntary burst of approbation, far, 
far exceeding any which had followed the most elaborate of the 
Italian pieces. The exquisite pathos of the melody came home to 
every heart. It was like Home; our own home; such as a fond 
child feels only in his own dear mother’s arms and bosom. Some- 
thing might have been owing to contrast ; but if so, the contrast was 
so delightful to all present that it was acknowledged, not with applause, 
but rapture ; and moreover, it was sung by the then prima-donna of 
the Italian opera, the almost divine Catalani; a lovely and most beau- 
tiful woman, who /fe/¢ what she said, and had the rare merit of articula- 
ting what she sung. To such as were in the habit of hearing that 
glorious woman, it excited no wonder when informed that her power 
over the human heart was such, that it caused rough, uncultivated 
sailors, man-of-war’s men, to become senseless and forgetful of the 
strict rules of naval discipline. The syren was being conveyed by 
the Admiral on board his ship in his splendid barge, and he himself 
had pronounced the words ‘ Give way,’ when Catalani, delighted by 
the regularity of the stroke, struck up unbidden the great favorite of 
the English navy, ‘ Rule Britannia.’ The sailors became paralyzed, 
utterly forgetting discipline, and thinking of nothing but the divine 
strains of the angelic being who uttered them. She confessed it 
was the highest compliment ever paid her. 

Having long been in possession of a collection of autograph let- 
ters, confined to literary men and artists whose names will go down 
the stream of time, and never having succeeded in obtaining even a 
scrap by Burns, it afforded us peculiar pleasure to be enabled to gra- 
tify this long-cherished desideratum. The letter, when it came into 
our possession, was indeed in sad condition, being like that in which 
its author describes ‘ Johnny’s Gray Breeks;’ it was literally 


‘ Tattered sair and torn :’ 


but by perseverance and the use of innumerable slips and bits of 
paper, of the color and texture of the original, and wot being sized 
and put under the enormous power of the mammoth hydraulic 
press of our worthy and much-esteemed friends, Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers, it is restored and renovated to such excellent condi- 
tion, that it looks ‘ amaist as gude as new.’ No one would dream it 
had been subjected to such vile treatment as we understood it re- 
ceived at the hands of an intemperate sot and blockhead in Leith. 
It is addressed as follows: ‘Mr. Peter Hill, Bookseller, Cross, 
Edin’r. ;? and although they are much obliterated, the post marks of 
Dumfries and Edinburgh are still visible. The letter is not dated; 
poets are not very particular in that matter, (who ever saw a letter 
or note from that fascinating little darling, the late L. E. L., with a 
date ?) but we have not the least doubt it was written in September, 
1794, as we find it was in that month the poet transmitted the same 
song to Thomson for his select collection of original ‘ Scottish Airs.’ 
The first number of that fine work is now on our table ; and in the pre- 
face, dated ‘ Blair-street, Edinburgh, Ist May, 1793,’ it reads rather 
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ridiculous now to find Thomson calling the poet ‘Mr. Burns!’ Ex. qr.: 
‘Mr. Burns, whose enthusiasm for Caledonian music and song can 
only be equalled by his poetical talents,’ etc. And again: ‘ Mr. 
Burns has promised the editor all the anecdotes which, in the course 
of several tours through Scotland, he has collected, respecting the 
origin of the different songs, etc.’ He also says: ‘ He has the satis- 
faction to present a considerable number (of songs) written for airs 
by Peter Pindar, Esq.!’ All this is almost as rich as calling the 
poet of Stratford ‘Mr. Shakspeare!’ We are in possession of a 
volume, containing his poems and sonnets, published by ‘the trade’ 
in 1714, the title of which reads: ‘The works of Mr. William 
Shakespear, Volume the Ninth.’ This volume we lately obtained 
from Messrs. Bartlett and Welford, having formed part of the 
library of Charles Lamb ; and it contains many pages in manuscript 
written by him, beside numerous notes and corrections. Among 
our autographs we happen to have a glorious letter written by Elia. 
It is addressed to ‘ The Hoods ;’ meaning poor dear Tom and his 
charming wife. Now, my dear Knick., on certain conditions, we will 
give you a copy of that said letter, together with the account of a 
supper with Elia at Hood’s, and the various bon-mots and witticisms 
which took place then and there, and at another supper, the follow- 
ing night; but we may mention, not to frighten but to whet you, 
that the accomplished editor of a certain literary paper once said to 
us: ‘A copy of that letter would be worth a thousand dollars to my 
paper !’ 

Mr. Peter Hill to whom Burns’s letter is addressed, appears to have 
been a much attached friend. He was originally chief clerk to Creech, 
who published the second edition of the poet’s works, after he had 
attained celebrity, but Mr. Hill having embarked in business for him- 
self, and being a gentleman of liberality and worth, Burns transferred 
his business and correspondence to him, in consequence of Creech’s 
sluggish procrastination in coming to a settlement. Mr. Hill survived 
Burns no less than forty years, having died at an advanced age in 
1836. As Hill was clerk to Creech, so also was Constable clerk to 
Hill. Constable is well known as having been the publisher of Sir 
Walter Scott’s works, and few of the respectable fraternity attained 
a greater reputation than Constable —‘ The Crafty.’ 

As the following anecdote of him, related in Lockhart’s admirable 
life of Sir Walter Scott will serve to introduce another anecdote, 
anent one of the firm alluded to, I venture to extract it. 

‘One day a partner of the house of Longman was dining with him 
(Constable,) at his house in the country, to settle an important piece 
of business, about which there occurred a good deal of difficulty ; 
‘ What fine swans you have in your pond there,’ said the Londoner 
by way of parenthesis. 

‘Swans,’ cried Constable! ‘They are only geese man, geese ! 
There are just five of them if you please to notice, and their names 
are Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown.’ ’ 

This sarcasm cost the Crafty a dear bargain. 
Now we can testify that other gentlemen of that great house ap- 
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peared to be as testy or thin-skinned, as the geese man, which the fol- 
lowing will show. 

Having been well acquainted with the neat and peculiar hand- 
writing of Southey, we saw many years ago, among a collection of 
autographs offered for sale, a ms. by him. It was the original copy 
of one of Southey’s best known compositions, or rather joint compo- 
sition, as Coleridge had a hand in it. It is entitled in the original, 
‘The Devil’s Tuoveunrts,’ but in the published copy ‘The Devil’s 
Watk.’ Having purchased the ms., we next day took occasion to 
mention it at a little party which was assembled to dine with us. They 
were wild to have it read, particularly the gentleman alluded to, and 
read it was, with all the force which correct accent and emphasis could 
give it, of course it was highly relished by all, until we arrived at the 
following stanza : 


‘He went into a rich bookseller’s shop, 
Says he we are both of a college, 
For J sat myself like a cormorant once, 
Upon the tree of knowledge !’ 


On hearing which, the bibliopole immediately became silent and 
sulky, and the dinner was nearly over before he regained his wonted hi- 

larity and good lumor, for, as his house was then Southeys’ publishers, 

he took the cut as aimed at the firm, although the poem was written 

years and years before the connection commenced, having been com- 

posed during the last year of the last century. 

The authorship of this celebrated jeu d’esprit, was contested with 
great vigor in the newspapers, for a length of time, doubtless to the 
great amusement of the real authors. Among other claimants the 
son of Professor Porson, stoutly argued its authorship in favor of his 
eminent father, because he had found a ms. copy among his papers. 
So much was said and written and published on both sides, that it 
seemed like a lost lamb, or rather imp, something of a Gilpin Horner, 
floating on the surface of the sea of literature. We have a collec- 
tion of publications, letters, memoranda and illustrations concern- 
ing it, and a handsomely bound volume, entitled ‘ Devilish Facetia,’ 
and among the claimants there is an audacious impostor named Wil- 
liam Marshal of York, not New-York! who said and swore it was 
written by him. The original is signed by Southey with the initials 
of both its authors, R. 8S. and 8. T. C., and it is dated 1799. But 
Coleridge had little to do with it, having merely suggested one or two 
ideas. Dr. Southey would never have put his own initials before 
Coleridge’s, had it been otherwise. 

Now as this real original of ‘ The Devil,’ somewhat concerns your- 
self, Old Knick., and although it is many a long year since he came 
into our possession, we beg to assure you ‘ we have him still, and can 
produce him,’ and we hope you will allow it is rather more agreeable 
that we should have him, than that he should have us or you, his rep- 
resentative in New-York ; but if you, orany of your numerous readers, 
should have the least desire to look at his majesty, we shall have great 
pleasure in leaving him with your respectable publisher a reasonable 
time, for your or their gratification. 
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Having said so much about other autographs, we now present you 
with a literal copy of that of Burns, which 1s as follows : 


‘My Dear Hitt: By a carrier of yesterday, Henry Ossorn by 
name, I sent you a Kippered salmon, which I trust you will duly 
receive, and which [ also trust will give you many a toothful of satis- 
faction. If you have the confidence to say that there is any thing of 
the kind in all your great city, superior to this in true kipper relish 
and flavor, I will be revenged by — not sending you another next 
season. In return, the first party of friends that dine with you (pro- 
vided that your fellow travellers and my trusty and well-beloved vete- 
rans in intimacy, Messrs. Ramsay and Cameron, be of the party,) about 
that time in the afternoon when a relish or devil becomes grateful, give 
them two or three slices of the kipper, and drink a bumper to your 
friends in Dumfries. Moreover, by last Saturday’s Fly, I sent you a 
hare, which I hope came and carriage free, safe to your hospitable 

’ mansion and social table. So much for business. 
‘ How do you like the following pastoral which I wrote the other 
day, for a tune that I dare say you well know:’ 
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THE YOWEBS TO THE ENOWES. 


‘oHORDS, (OLD.) 





‘Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 
Ca’ them whare the heather grows, 
Ca’ them whare the burnie rowes, 

My bonnie dearie. 
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I. 


‘ Hark the mavies’ e’enin’ sang, 
Sounding Clouden’s woods amang ; 
Then a-faulding let us gang, 

My bonnie dearie. 


‘Ca’ the yowes, etc. 
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‘We'll gae down by Clouden side,* 
Through the hazels, spreading wide, 
O’er the waves that sweetly glide 

To the moon sae cloaly. 


‘Ca’ the yowes, etc. 


Itt. 






‘ Yonder Clouden’s silent towers,t 
Where, at moonshine’s midnight hours, 
O’er the dewy-bending flowers, 

Fairies dance sae cheary. 


‘Ca’ the yowes, etc. 


Iv. 


‘ Ghaist nor bogle shalt thou fear, 
Thou ’rt to Love and Heaven sae dear, 
Nocht of ill may come thee near, 

My bonnie dearie. 










‘Ca’ the yowes, etc. 





‘* A LITTLE river near Dumfries. 
‘+ An old ruin so called, in a sweet situation at the confluence of the Clouden and Nith.’ 
These two notes are written by Burns in the margin of the original. 





Burns. 











‘Fair and lovely as thou art, 
Thou hast stown my very heart ; 
I can die —but canna part, 

My bonnie dearie. 







‘Ca’ the yowes, ete. 
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“4 And how do you like the following : 











KEMBLE IN YARIC( 5 


‘KEMBLE, thou cur’st my unbelief 
Of Moses and his rod ; 

At Yarico’s sweet notes of grief 

The rock with tears had flow’d.’ 






‘Or this: 





"ON We Re, ESQUIRE. 













‘So vile was poor Wart, such a miscreant slave, 
That the worms even damn’d him when laid in his grave ; 
‘In his skull there is famine!’ a starved reptile cries ; 

‘ And his heart it is poison !’ another replies.’ 







‘ My best good wishes to Mrs. Hill, and believe me to be 
‘Ever yours, R. Burns.’ 








We have lately learned from an authentic source, that Burns ad- 
dressed numerous letters to Mr. Hill, which have never yet been 
published. These letters are in the hands of Mr. Watson, bookseller, 













Edinburgh, and we entertain a hope that they may appear in a new ; 
edition of the life and works of Burns, which we understand Messrs. a 
Chambers of Edinburgh contemplate publishing in the course of a 
twelvemonth. The edition of Burns which was edited by Mr. Robert i 






Chambers ten years ago is incomparably the best which has yet ap- 
peared. No man has done so much to collect, purify and preserve 
the writings of Burns and all useful information concerning him, as 
that gentleman: his labors and researches have been and continue to 
be zealous and unremitting. 

We had great hopes of being able to add to this article some inte- 
resting reminiscences of Burns, by a personal friend of his, who yet 
survives, in the western part of our state, in the enjoyment of all his fac- 
ulties, although he is over ninety years of age. When we were aware 
of his existence, we wrote to him, but as yet have received no reply 
to our letter. Should any arrive in time for this number of the maga- 
zine, it will appear in the Editor’s Table. 

We need hardly mention also, what is universally known, that there 
is a lady of the highest respectability resident in our city, to whom 
when she was very young, scarcely fifteen, Burns addressed some of 
his sweetest songs, and we cou/d mention some delightful reminis- 
cences of him, but delicacy and respect for that most amiable lady, 
who shrinks from all public mention of her name, forbids us : we are 
under strict injunctions to silence. We may however state, that in 
Allan Cunningham’s life of Burns, there is a gross error, arising ef 
doubtless from misinformation regarding the family ; in fact he men- 
tions a gentleman as nearly connected, who never had an existence ! 
The circumstance gave great pain at the time the work was _pub- . 
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lished, but all we are allowed to do, is to state the bare fact, without 
farther comment or mention of names. 


We ought perhaps to state, in explanation of the present which 
Burns sent to Mr. Hill, that kippered literally means smoked salmon! 


RoserT BALMANNO. 





T oO A COMET 


WHIOH HAS APPRARED BUT ONCE, AND WHOSE ORB:!T HAS NOT BEEN 


Speak! speak! thou distant orb of light, 
From thy pure throne of azure bright, 


While bursting on the ravish’d sight 
Of feeble man! 


From whence, and what thine errand here? 

What message from those distant spheres, 

Through which thy course, through countless years, 
Hath lain in light? 


ecer atscee sre eS 


Hast brought the echo of a song, 

That rose from a seraphic throng, 

As, in thy course, thou sweptst along 
The fields of heaven? 


Tell us the history of the stars: 

Doth Sin and Death the glory mar 

Of those bright orbs that shine afar, 
In azure realms? 


leg sahil eae enter ar viene 


; Oh whither? — with the Prince of Peace, 
To grant the captive a release, 
And bid all sin and sorrow cease 
In distant worlds? 


Ages before the birth of time, 


Thy course began; thy path sublime 
Hath lain beyond the stars that shine 
On mortal men. 


Since Gop first made His throne of white, 
Thou hast sped on with rapid flight ; 
And now art rising on our sight, 


Thy course half run. 


Swifter than thought thy heav’nly race, 
Thy lingering light a path doth trace 

A moment in the azure space, 

When thou art gone! 
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Thy orbit is a mystic chain 

That links with distant orbs again, 

And binds the stars in solemn train 
Around the Throne. 
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Systems have faded from the sight 

And left no trace, since first the light 

From that Eternal Throne of white 
Commenced its course. 


From systems deep in chaos laid 

New worlds shall rise, in darkness fade ; 

And shining orbs be wrapp’d in shade, 
Ere it shall close! 


Oh Gop! our reeling thoughts are lost, 

When on this boundless ocean toss’d ; 

One light alone, shall beam across 
Eternity ! 


When the archangel’s trump shall sound, 
Breaking the sleep of death profound, 
And nations all shall circle ’round 

Thy judgment seat : 


Then, from that distant Throne so bright, 
Shall beam a clear, a heav’nly light, 
And this shall be ‘ Thy Robe of White,’ 


O final Judge! 
New- Haven, 1848. 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF LAFAYETTE. 


WE rise from the perusal of the life of this great man by his son, 
with a deeper gratitude, a warmer veneration for his character. His 
disinterestedness, his noble heroism and pure integrity, shine out with 
unsullied lustre. We feel a hearty reverence and affection ; are proud 
that such a man espoused our cause, and freely accord to him the high 
honor of one worthy to be called ‘The friend of WasutineTon.’ 
Kindred in spirit, in aims, in hopes, one tempered the ardor of the 
other, viewing him in the light of a dear son; while the other reposed 
trust in, and almost worshipped the wisdom, greatness and virtue of 
his guide, his exampie, his more than friend ! 

Married at the age of seventeen to a lovely and high-born woman, 
in the year 1774; in the summer of ’76 Lafayette was stationed on 
military duty at Metz, being then an officer in the French army. 
Dining one day at the house of the commandant of that place, with the 
Duke of Glocester (brother to the king of England,) the conversation 
turned upon American affairs, The details were new to the young 
Marquis; he listened with eagerness and intense interest. The cause 
seemed to him just and noble, from the representations of the Duke 
himself; and before he left the table, the thought came into his head 
that he would go to America, offer his services to a people who were 
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struggling for freedom and independence. From that hour he could 
think of nothing but this chivalrous enterprise. 

The property of Lafayette being at his own disposal, an annual 
revenue of nearly two hundred thousand livres, he was enabled to 
pursue in this respect his own heroic inclinations. His youthful ima- 
gination was fired with a thirst of glory; the dazzling vision of con- 
quering and establishing a wide country over the sea to be the habita- 
tion, home and resting-place of Frerpom, so dear to his lofty and 
untrammelled mind, became real and palpable. Recollections of the 
glorious past, its republics and their ancient splendor, arts, letters, 
poets, orators and warriors arose in his memory, and combined with the 
cry of the oppressed which sounded in his ear, above the booming 
ocean which rolled between, ‘ fixing his firm resolve.’ 

Born and cradled in an atmosphere oppressed and laden with aris- 
tocratic influences; brought up in the lap of luxury; united to the 
object of his affections, rank, wealth, power ; all those blandishments 
which they throw around men, so blinding to the moral vision and high 
purpose ; and so inclining the possessor to turn a deaf ear to noble 
promptings, were by Lafayette unheeded. That cry for succor was 
never stilled; it would in his heart be obeyed. The sacrifice was 
made — in the ardor of his feelings to him no sacrifice — but a tre- 
mendous one in truth; one which we feel with a thrill of gratitude, 
and shall feel to all generations. 

On reading those ardent letters addressed to his young wife, breath- 
ing the most romantic and devoted love, we cannot but feelthig He 
thus writes to her when fairly off at sea: 

‘How many fears and anxieties enhance the keen anguish I feel in 
being separated from all that I love most fondly in the world! How 
have you borne my departure. Have you loved me less? Have you 
pardoned me? Have you reflected that at all events I must equally 

-have been separated from you; wandering about in Italy,* dragging 
on an inglorious life, surrounded by persons most opposed to my pro- 
jects and manner of thinking. All these reflections did not prevent 
my experiencing the most bitter grief on quitting my native shore: 
your sorrow, that of my friends, my child, all rushed upon my thoughts, 
and my heart was torn by a thousand painful feelings. I could not at’ 
that instant find any excuse for my own conduct. If you could know 
all that I have suffered, and the melancholy days that I have passed 
while flying from all I love best in the world! Must I join to this 
affliction the grief of hearing that you do not pardon me? That you 
love me less? I should feel in truth too miserable. But I need not fear 
this — need I, my dearest love ?’ 

The career of Lafayette is known to every child. On reviewing 
some parts of it, we may perhaps feel a shade of regret. Always the 
friend of true liberty, of free institutions, yet with limitation, with con- 
servatism and with order. The lives of the King and Queen, placed 
in his hands, were not by his decision, firmness, and forethought saved. 
Yet in speaking of them, he says: 


* At the moment of his projected departure he had been requested to join the DUKE D’AYEN, 
his father-in-law, in a journey to Italy and Sicily. 
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‘The King and Queen, their lamentable fate only allows me to 
pride myself on some services I have rendered them;’ proving that 
no self-reproachful visitings mingled with his regrets at their awful 
fate. ‘If,’ he says in an earlier day, ‘I have ever erred in the path 
I am pursuing, forgive the illusions of my head, in favor of the good 
intentions and rectitude of my heart.’ 

Wasurneton’s love for Lafayette forms one of the softest and most 
beautiful traits of his august character. 

‘He came,’ says the Marquis (by which name he was exclusively 
designated) on the occasion of his severe illness, ‘ every day to inquire 
after his friend’s health, but fearing to agitate him, he only conversed 
with the doctor, and returned home with tearful eyes and a heart 
oppressed with grief.’ When wounded at Brandywine, General 
WasuINGTon said to the surgeon: ‘ Take care of him, as if he were 
my son, for I love him the same.’ He expressed for him during his ill- 
ness the most tender and paternal anxiety. 

‘ How is it possible,’ exclaims Lafayette, whose love and veneration 
knew no bounds, ‘that he should not have been warmly cherished 
by his disciple ; he who, uniting all that is good to all that is great, is 
even more sublime from his virtues than from his talents? Had he 
been a common soldier, he would have been the bravest in the ranks ; 
had he been an obscure citizen, all his neighbors would have respected 
him. With a heart and mind equally correctly formed, he judged 
both of himself and circumstances with strict impartiality. Nature, 
while creating him expressly for that revolution, conferred an honor 
upon herself; and to show her work to the greatest possible advantage, 
she constituted it in sueh a manner that each distinct quality would 
have failed in producing the end required had it not been sustained 
by all the others.’ 

What a noble tribute, and what a just one ! 


Tue recollections of my early childhood most fraught with joy and 
delight are those of the visit of General Lafayette to the United 
States. Well dol remember the splendid pageant of his entrée into 
this city. And after beholding, in all its pompous length, the proces- 
sion, being held over men’s shoulders, in ‘ The Park,’ to look upon 
the benevolent, beaming, happy face of one I had been taught to 
revere. Afterward too, the honor I esteemed it to be taken by the 
hand by this great and brave man, my heart beating proudly beneath 
the ribbon-badge I wore, stamped with his features, and with a ‘ Wel- 
come tothe Nation’s Guest.’ Oh! happy day for me ; thrice happy, 
thrice glorious to him ! 

Lafayette’s march through this country, in its whole length and 
breadth, was a grand ovation. His pathway lay literally over flowers. 
Wreaths crowned his brow, triumphal arches overshadowed him ; 
and as he moved on they were showered upon him by old and young ; 
by maiden, child, and matron. His noble deeds, heroic youth and 
mild and serene evening; his trials, misfortunes, imprisonment and 
escape; his fortitude, virtue, constancy, and ‘ WeLcome,’ were sung 
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in verse from the shores of the Atlantic to the farthest reach of the 
Father of Waters. A generous grant was made him by government, 
and its noble vessels conveyed him as if proud of their burthen. 

A carriage, drawn by four cream-colored horses, was driven up to 
the door of a boarding-school in the vicinity of a neighboring city. 
From it alighted the nation’s illustrious guest; his son, GreorGE 
WasuineGTon, and two ardent friends and admirers. The plain dress, 
gentlemanly appearance, and animated countenance of Lafayette, on 
which bonhommie was so legibly written, was very striking. And the 
introduction, a few courteous words, his kind and gracious looks, will 
never be effaced from my memory. 

Kings have visited kings, and more ostentatious pageantry has 
been displayed. Victors have come from wars laden with spoils, and 
the zealous populace have dragged their chariots through the crowd 
of benighted worshippers, who scattered incense, while laurel-bays 
encircled their brows; but such an universal, spontaneous out-burst of 
National Gratitude, the impulse of millions, as of one undivided heart 
and mind, cherished, transmitted, and grown with their growth, during 
the lapse of near fifty years, was never before seen or recorded on 
history’s page. 


WALLENSTEIN > 


THE RENOWNED CONQUEROR OF GUSTAVUS VASA. 


And he whose cruel steel was wet 
With martyrs’ blood, did he decline ? 
No! o’er him flushed a coronet, 
And Friedland’s duke was W ALLENSTEIN. 


From old Bohemia’s wilds he sprung, | 
The mightiest of a mighty line, | 
And round her voiceless cratérs hung 
The deathless name of WALLENSTEIN. | 
O’er Europe’s dark green hills he trod, | And when the wassail-thunder rolled, 
And naught his spirit could resist ; | And monarchs drank the rich red wine, 
For he had read the will of Gop | The beggar’s palm was crossed with gold ; 
With many a fabled alchymist. | The poor man’s host was WALLENSTEIN. 
| 
| 


His bale-fire cast its dreadful light 
Along the Danube and the Rhine, 

And cities bade the world good-night 
Before the march of WALLENSTEIN. 


The Swede! he came with bloody zea} 
To save the suffering Church of Gop; 

The vine-clad mountains felt his heel, 
And thousands started at his nod. 


Moravia’s holy host were swept Brave 'Tr1y’s matchless skill no more 
Like leaves by Autumn winds away, | Rolled back the battle’s crimson flood ; 

And mothers o’er their daughters wept, | The Danube heard his cannons roar, 
And fathers knelt in fire to pray. | And Augsburg set his star in blood. 


The Muses left their quiet vales, | But hark! beyond the silver Rhine 
And valor led them safely on ; | ‘The thrilling cry is heard, ‘ He comes!’ 
Bohemia’s mountains rang with wails, "T is he, the dreaded W aLLensTeEIN ! 
For all her chivalry had gone. | And burning Lutzen hails his drums. 


Yet round the dark old abbey’s tower They meet — and down the serried line 
The ivy its green branches flung, | An hundred cannon wildly sing ; 

And hooded monks, at twilight hour, | They meet — the fiery WALLENSTEIN 
Their heavenly-breathing vespers sung. And Sweden’s lion-hearted king. 
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They met upon the lurid plain, | Then would his deathless name have shone 
A misty cloud around them spread; | O’er wild Bohemia’s mountain snows, 
Oh! who shall see the like again And age have told upon the Rhone 
Of gloomy Lutzen’s field of blood? _ How high his dazzling star arose. 


Swift from the battle’s deepest roar But no! — in Eger’s towers he fell, 
A gallant charger fiercely sped ; By Austria’s monarch’s stern decree ; 
His snowy flank was red with gore — Nor bishop’s prayer, nor parting knell, 


The Lion of the North was dead! | Nor consecrated grave, had he. 


Then sank the battle on the breeze, *T was thus a monarch’s love repaid 
As sinks the storm’s last thunder gun, The saviour of his sinking line ; 
When leaves hang trembling on the trees, | And in a traitor’s ditch was laid 


And glitter in the evening sun. | ‘The headless trunk of WALLENsTEIN. 
His task is o'er: for this he came, — And now, when winter's night-wind roars 

For this he swam the Danube’s flood: Down the wild Danube and the Rhine, 
Oh! had his spirit with the flame A horseman tramps their frozen shores, 

Gone up on Lutzen’s field of blood! And cries ‘ Rememper WALLENSTELN 
Washington, (D. C.,) 1840. J. E. Dow. 
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Amone the many great men produced by the revolutions of Europe 
during the middle ages, there is no one who has a stronger claim upon 
our attention than CHARLEMAGNE ; not alone for the brilliancy of his 
genius, but also for those lesser qualifications which are necessary to 
render a man truly great. 

The subjugation of Rome by Alaric, King of the Goths, is one of 
the mightiest events recorded in history. Those countries, which 
had long lain dormant with regard to their own rights, were now com- 
pelled to act for themselves, or submit to masters more tyrannic and 
exacting than the Roman had ever been. But what effectual resist- 
ance could they make against men whose only occupation was war, 
and whose only object was plunder? The Gauls flew to arms; but 
that ancient valor, which in the days of Brennus had threatened the 
total extinction of the ‘ Eternal City,’ had waned, and the luxuries of 
the East succeeded in enervating them, as well as their lordly mas- 
ters. They, however, stayed for a time the immediate conquest of 
their country. But it was not one army which they had to contend 
with, nor one nation which they had to subdue: thousands and tens 
of thousands inundated the country in quick succession, and the fertile 
fields of Gaul soon became a desert. 

The numerous tribes of Franks who possessed themselves of a 
great part of Gaul during the reign of Julian, and who had been 
forced by other and more powerful tribes to leave Germany, where 
they lived in a state of savage wildness, were increased by others 
who had left their native forests in the more northern parts of Europe 
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to seek a ein er hunsie‘t in thes more fertile regions sof the South : these 
had now become the lords and masters in the land of their adoption. 
Among these the Franks who had first entered the country stood 
preéminent ; and even when the government had degenerated into 
anarchy they still maintained a superiority over the other tribes. 
Possessing within themselves those great qualities which are neces- 
sary to form a powerful people, it is no wonder that they should have 
claimed dominion, and finally possessed it. They had never been 
completely subdued by the Romans; although often conquered, they 
still possessed their independence, and were governed by their own 
kings and laws. Continually engaged in war, they became the best 
disciplined and bravest soldiers in Europe; feared alike by their 
neighbors and the Romans, who treated them as allies, and often 
solicited their assistance against their own rebellious subjects. 

The Franks were not ignorant of the weakness of the Roman 
empire, which every year seemed fast approaching to a state of dis- 
solution. Clovis, son of Childeric, was the first king of the Franks 
who gave the Romans any uneasiness. After he had defeated them 
under the conduct of their general Syagrius, he seemed to set no 
bounds to his ambition ; but still pursuing his success, he drove the 
remaining Romans out of Gaul, and took possession of the whole 
country. 

The I’ranks, previous to the reign of Clovis, were idolaters ; but 
they were not destined long to remain so. Clotilda, his wife, was 
a zealous professor of Christianity, and was continually soliciting 
him to become a Christian: he however remained deaf to her en- 
treaties; until an event occurred of such an extraordinary nature, 
that it converted not only Clovis but a great number of his follow- 
ers. At the battle of Tolbaic his army was wavering before the 
nearly victorious Germans: Clovis instantly addressed a prayer to 
the Gop of the Christians, vowing to denounce the heathen form of 
worship if He would aid him against his enemy. While he was yet 
praying, the Germans, who had been almost victors, now fled before 
the successful Franks ; and Clovis, recognizing the interposition of 
the ALmiguTy, determined to adhere to his vow. After this, he still 
pursued the same success, annexing newly-acquired territories to 
his empire, until death put a period to his conquests. He died in 
Paris, at the age of forty-five. 

Clovis left four sons, who divided his empire among them. Two 
of those died, leaving their possessions to their brothers, Childebert 
and Clotaire. These two brothers were perpetually quarrelling until 
the death of Childebert, when the kingdom of the Franks was united 
under Clotaire. Clotaire dying, much dissension arose among his 
subjects in regard to the next heir to the throne. It was concluded 
that his son, who was but an infant, should succeed to the throne, 
under the title of Clotaire the Second, and that his uncle Gontran 
should be appointed regent until the young king became old enough 
to take the reins of government into his own hands. 

After his reign the country sank again into a state of anarchy, 
caused by intestine wars waged among the principal men, each led 
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on by his own ambition, regardless of consequences. Charles Mar- 
tel, (grandfather of Charlemagne,) one of these, and the most suc- 
cessful, put an end to those dissensions by usurping all authority and 
constituting himself mazre du palais.* Although not assuming the 
title of king, he nevertheless possessed the power, as all the affairs 
of government were performed under his immediate direction. 

Pepin, on the death of Charles Martel his father, succeeded to 
. the throne ; for, despising the frivolous scrupulosity of his father, he 
was himself solemnly crowned by the pope’s legate at Soissons. 
This Pepin, who was father of the subject of our present sketch, 
died at Paris of a fever, leaving his sons Carloman and Charlemagne 
in possession of his kingdom. 

It has been truly said that ‘ Troublous times produce great men.’ 
Never has this been more fully exemplified than in the case of 
Charlemagne. Born amidst the tumults of contending parties, his 
ear had been early taught the sounds of battle, and his mind had 
been strengthened by being exposed to the perpetual dangers of a 
camp. Charlemagne, while young, like another Hannibal, accompa- 
nied his father in many campaigns, whence he derived all that know- 
ledge of military affairs which afterward rendered him so famous ; 
and never did he appropriate that knowledge to the furtherance of 
any design in which honor and justice were not concerned. There 
is nothing definite known regarding the birth-place or early life of 
Charlemagne; but from the respect which he had for all things 
appertaining to religion, it is supposed that he was educated under 
the judicious authority of his mother, the pious Bertha, who inspired 
him with those sublime qualities which shone forth in his after life. 
Pepin, aware of the talents of his son, entrusted him with matters of 
great importance, which were always performed to his entire satis- 
faction. It was not however till the death of his father that Charle- 
magne put forth his great abilities. On his accession to the throne, 
numerous enemies arose on all sides; taking advantage of the youth 
of their new sovereign, they imagined they could now throw off his 
authority, and once more become independent. With this intention 
Hunald of Acquitaine levied a large army; and in all the buoyancy 
of anticipated success, he thought to crush with his powerful force 
the ill-provided and scanty followers of Charlemagne ; but all those 
wants were more than supplied by the untiring activity of the young 
king, and Hunald perceived in his defeat the utter ruin of all his 
hopes. This however was but the prologue to the drama of his suc- 
cess. These victories were any thing but pleasing to his brother 
Carloman, whose terrors were magnified by the unjust fear that 
Charlemagne, not content with subduing his enemies, would dispos- 
sess him of his kingdom. His irritated feelings were worked upon 
by the insidious counsels of his flatterers, and he now beheld in his 
brother the future usurper of his throne. To avoid this he made 








* Tuts office, the powers of which had been constantly increasing from the time of its insti- 
tution, confined the duties of the person by whom it was possessed strictly within the precincts 


of the palace, and was but another name for gubernator palatii, or ‘ Master of the King’s House- 
hold.’ 
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preparations for war. Heppily, honianee ‘iat was Sond a media- 
trix in the person of Bertha, who was equally beloved by both, and 
who succeeded in quieting the fears of Carloman and reconciling the 
brothers. 

It has been alleged against Charlemagne as a crime that he 
divorced his wife Desideria, whom he married at the urgent request 
of his mother; but the plea of sterility, which in those times was 
held justifiable, entirely excludes him from a trial by the laws of 
society at the present day. His marriage with Hildegarde, daughter 
of a noble family in Suabia, was productive of more happiness to 
him. It is true he received some annoyance from Desiderius, father 
of his late wife; who, conceiving himself insulted by the repudia- 
tion of his daughter, was determined on avenging himself at the 
most convenient opportunity. This was not long in presenting 
itself. 

After the death of Carloman, his brother was elected to his vacant 
throne by the almost unanimous consent of the nobles, thereby again 
uniting under the one person this powerful nation. Giberga, wife of 
the late king, believing her children, who were quite young, the law- 
ful successors to the crown, applied to Desiderius for aid, expecting 
with his assistance to supplant her brother-in-law and place the chil- 
dren on the throne of the father. All her efforts, however, were un- 
availing against the superior power of Charlemagne, who kept pos- 
session of the throne. 

The Saxons were the next enemies with whom Charlemagne had 
to contend. Accustomed from their infancy to war, they had become 
the terror of the surrounding nations. They possessed a compara- 
tive knowledge of the arts of civilized life, while their well-con- 
structed navy gave them a power not surpassed by any nation of 
their time. They had descended in large bodies on the coasts of 
England, and succeeded in reducing that country to their sway. 
They had carried on a border warfare against the Franks, and against 
them Charlemagne now levelled the force of his mighty genius. But 
it was not their extirpation he sought: he well knew how utterly 
futile it would be to carry on a war of extermination against an ene- 
my who seemed innumerable ; he therefore had recourse to a milder 
plan—that of converting them to Christianity after he had inspired 
them with a terror of his arms. For this purpose he marched into 
their country, laying all waste with fire and sword, and destroyed 
the temple of Irminsula, which had been erected to commemorate 
the defeat of Quintilius Varus* by the German leader Arminius, 
which occurred during the reign of Augustus Cesar. All their 
hopes seemed at the time extinct in the destruction of their temple, 
and they tendered their submission, with twelve hostages, as an ear- 
nest of their future good conduct ; having on their part received mis- 
sionaries to disseminate the principles of Christianity among them. 
He now turned homeward, not from « ony. surety of the obedience of 


* Tus was more afflicting to Avcustus than any misfortune he had ever suffered; and in 


the anguish of his mind at this loss he would often cry out: ‘QuiINTILIUs VARUs, restore me 
my legions!” 
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the Saxons, but because his presence was required to suppress the 
designs of Desiderius, who still was ready at the most favorable 
opportunity to wage war against him. During his absence he had 
fomented the dissensions that existed between Paul Afiarti (a man 
who was distinguished more for his cunning than any natural abilities 
he possessed) and Adrian, who upon the death of Stephen was 
elected to the papal chair. Afiarta, who had ingratiated himself 
into the favor of the people, thought his accession on the death of 
Stephen past all doubt; but now, seeing all his hopes dispelled by 
the election of Adrian, he proceeded at once to the court of Desi- 
derius, whom he knew had a previous cause of hatred against the 
pope. Desiderius, on a former occasion, had promised to Stephen 
to cede to him all those possessions of which he had unjustly de- 
prived him; but instead of ratifying it, he seized on the cities of 
Faienza and Commachio; and he, no longer determined to keep up 
the specious show of peace with which he had hitherto treated the 
pope, marched direct on Rome herself. Adrian made all necessary 
preparations to sustain a siege. In the mean time he sent an eccle- 
siastic of the name of Peter to Ihionville, in France, where Charle- 
magne had taken up his winter quarters. When Charlemagne had 
been apprized of the designs of his old enemy, he was not long in 
resolving what to do. Satisfied of his own superiority, he endea- 
vored to effect a reconciliation ; but finding all his goud endeavors 
baffled by the foolish pertinacity of the Lombard king, he saw the 
necessity of having recourse to arms. 

The Alps, over which he had to pass, presented an almost insur- 
mountable barrier; sufficient to strike terror into the hearts of the 
bravest. The love of his soldiers, however, insured obedieuce to his 
commands, and he commenced the passage led on by his own invin- 
cible firmness. Possessing the patience of Hannibal and the uncon- 
querable spirit of Napoleon, he yielded to no difficulties, nor suc- 
cumbed to any obstacle! He had not the many advantages which 
Napoleon possessed in the civilization of the times; and his soldiers 
were as yet only semi-civilized ; yet the bleak prospect before him was 
not sufficient to make him forego his resolution. As he proceeded, 
and found himself cut-off from all communication as it were with the 
world, Alp on Alp reared their gigantic snow-crowned heads far 
above the clouds, and all around frightful precipices, yawned as if to 
deter him from proceeding any farther— his mind rose successful 
above the danger by which he was surrounded. Each new moun- 
tain seemed only the commencement of an ascent more fearful than 
its predecessor. Happy, however, would his soldiers have been were 
these the only obstacles which they had to encounter ; for here nature 
lost all her mildness and reigned supreme tyrant; the elements raging 
in all their fierceness added new terrors to the scene; and amid the 
roaring of the tempest, huge avalanches were hurled from their seats 
in the mountains upon the heads of the devoted soldiers, burying them 
within their bosoms. They bounded from mountain to mountain, 
carrying them into fearful abysses, where no human aid could reach 
them. Many perished by the intensity of the cold. Charlemagne 
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still pressed on: impervious to fear, he oyercame all those who op- 
posed his progress, until he at last came within sight of the fertile 
plains of Italy ; and never were the soldiers of Hannibal more joyed 
at the same view than were those of Charlemagne. 

In the praises which have been bestowed upon Hannibal and Na- 
poleon for their passage of the Alps, we seem to have lost all know- 
ledge of the same achievement by Charlemagne, who had more difli- 
culties to contend with than either. Hannibal could call to his aid 
the power of that gigantic machinery which the ancients possessed ; 
but Charlemagne lived in an age when his subjects were as yet igno- 
rant of those arts which in the time of Napoleon had arrived at such 
perfection, and he had only the wild nature of the Franks to oppose 
to the difficulties which he met. 

Having performed this stupendous task, Charlemagne waited to 
refresh his fatigued soldiers, and then pouring down like a deluge he 
laid waste the whole of Lombardy and besieged Pavia. The news 
of the sudden arrival of the enemy was conveyed with the speed of 
electricity td Desiderius, who made all possible haste to oppose him. 
But his resistance was ineffectual. He retreated to Pavia, and having 
fortified that city as well as his means would allow, he took command 
of it himself, determined to brave a siege with all the tenacity of 
despair. 
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Yes! had thy love been given to me, 

When, restless with high-wrought desire, 

That boon I lightly sought of thee, 
Ill-taught to what true hearts aspire, 

In spite of all thy loveliness 

I feel I should have loved thee less. 






The treasures of a faithful heart, 
So pure as thine must ever prove, 
May not their preciousness impart 
When challenged by ambitious love ; 
Love, like a tree, ere it bear fruit 
Must find a soil, a clime, a root. 


But when my ardent wish was crossed 
I felt how ‘bright the boon I craved ; 
For all the wealth of pride I lost, 
I found my dearest treasure saved : 
That treasure is my love of thee, 
Which else would cold and barren be. 






When thy true nature with a word 
From fancied joy turned back my eyes, 

As cherubim with beaming sword 
Guarded the gates of Paradise, 

I trusted, that if love was o’er 

I still could prize thy friendship more. 
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If then with an impetuous heart 
I bowed before thy beauty’s shrine, 
My soul now worships that ‘ good part’ 
Which, Mary, shall be ever thine: 
Which shall to me more worthy prove 
Of nobler passion, purer love. 


Be then my prayer that thou may’st still 
More bright and purely lovely seem, 

Till love, which was a chafing rill, 
Shall widen to a golden stream, 

And to its peaceful depths be given 

Thine, beaming star-like down from heaven. 


THE TWINKLE MANUSCRIPTS. 


Ir is but fair, most gentle reader, that the Eprror’s pen should 
give thee a Preracg, in which thou mayest be somewhat enlightened 
as to the manner by which these papers fell into the hands of their 
present possessor, and his right to give publicity to many events 
therein noted; which may appear of altogether too private com- 


plexion to be exposed to the general eye, unless with due and suffi- 
cient warrant. It is true that many papers in this collection are of 
so discursive and indeed fanciful a nature, that for them no excuse 
would be exacted, or even looked for; but the exclusively personal 
and autobiographical character of by far the greater proportion, so 
minute and particular is it, compelleth the Editor to give full and un- 
equivocal authority for his otherwise apparent betrayal of confidence. 
Indeed, nothing would give him more poignant uneasiness than a 
doubt in thy mind that he did not conform rigidly, and willingly too, 
to the code of nicest delicacy in this matter. Were he to offer no 
legality for placing before thy vision so much of biographical inci- 
dent as these manuscripts contain, Hans knoweth full well that thou 
wouldst feel like the sharer of a stolen pear or watermelon, which, 
by thy countenance, had been filched from the garden of some quiet 
and inoffensive neighbor; and although perchance pleasant to thy 
taste, yet leaving sour and disagreeable fancies to disturb the dreams 
of thy conscientious pillow. Hans deemeth it meet, therefore, as well 
for thee as for himself, to preface this edition of random scraps with 
a few explanatory hints, which may remove all idea of surreptition, 
and exonerate him in thy eyes from the slightest blame. 

Some ten years agone, in that delightful season of the year when 
the cry of ‘Shad! fresh shad! here the’ aw!’ is replaced by that of 
‘ Roipe straw-berrees |’ and lank, many-ribbed horses, strung all over 
with festoons of little baskets, peregrinate the shaded streets of Brook- 
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lyn before rattling superannuated wagons, and when troops of little 
ragged barefooted girls are heard in all directions screeching out 
‘ A-e-r-adish-e-e-e-s !’ Hans took it into his head to visit some old Dutch 
friends, on the southern shore of Long Island, and enjoy the fresher 
sea-breeze and wilder dashing of the cool waves. Now be it known 
to thee, astonished reader, that Hans is a great economist of time— in 
his own peculiar way—and never lets slip an épportunity to ‘ Carpe 
diem,’ as Horace says; ‘ which meaneth in the vulgate,’ ‘ enjoy the 
present and tickle Time’s sides till the old fellow stops to laugh with 
you.’ There is a set of pseudo-philosophers in the world who re- 
gard as sheer idleness much that Hans considereth profitable em- 
ployment; and if they were to see him, of a summer’s day, lying in 
the shade of the rocks and overhanging branches, on a soft, sweet 
couch of moss, with half-closed eye-lids looking out where the sun- 
light falleth hazily upon the broad mirror of the ocean, dotted here 
and there in the distance with tiny green islands and white gull-like 
sails, or listening to the beating of the waves as they come rolling in 
restless and unceasing multitude to the ‘ far-sounding shore,’ would 
call him an arrant idler, and read to him Solomon’s description of 
the sluggard and his weedy garden. To all such Hans good-na- 
turedly —for he never gets.into a passion —throweth down the glove, 
and challengeth their mail-clad utility-ships to show wherein their 
boasted usefulness hath existence; or, if existing, wherein lieth its 
superiority to his idleness. But what! what! Hans must really 
beg pardon for having thus gone off the straight highway of narra- 
tive into the crooked by- paths of episode ; and while he promiseth 
amendment, will relate to thee how, strolling some mile or two from 
the dwelling of old Ripper Vandermeer, on a hot afternoon, he was 
all at once startled from a flower-picking, ease-consulting walk, into 
an uncomfortable and undignified run, by a furious thunder-cloud, 
which rapidly gained on him for well-nigh half a mile ; and just as 
he reached the leaky porch of a dingy, isolated school-house, poured 
down a whole flood of watery spitefulness ; though luckily without 
accomplishing its purpose of wetting Hans to the skin, but growled 
out its indignation, and overspread the sky with its ugly presence, as 
if to cut off all chance of retreat. Hans saw, or imagined he saw,’ 
the bearded face of Neptune frowning over the shoulder of the 
cloud as it pursued him; and as the sea had been very clear that 
day, doubtless the old water-king suspected that Hans had been 
watching his marine seraglio through the sky-lights, and had wit- 
nessed his soft caressing of some favorite nymph, and meant forth- 
with to tell of it. Now such an idea never entered Hans’ head; for, 
as he said before, he would never trespass over the bounds of the 
most scrupulous delicacy ; no, not for his right eye; although his left 
one squinteth a trifle. 

Here, then, in this old weather-worn, unpainted school-house, com- 
menced Hans’ acquaintance with the lamented Timorny Twinkie 
whose friendship was, for six joyful years, so rich a source of plea- 
sure, and whose autobiography and loose desultory scraps of essays 
and concetti will, Drepricu volente, pass in review before thee. 
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As Hans stood there in the porch, the rain came dripping down 
through the loose shingles upon his shoulders; and not caring to 
spoil his newly-washed blouse and white inexpressibles, he applied 
himself to the inner door-latch; with a misgiving, however, that he 
should find it fastened, since it was now past four of the clock, when, 
from time immemorial, and of which the memory of old maids run- 
neth not to the contrary, country urchins are released from ‘ durance 
vile’ and allowed to scamper unmolested until nightfall wherever 
they list. In despite of his fears the door happily opened, and Hans 
stood in the presence of the potentate who held unshared sway in 
this clapboard palace. 

It needed but a glance at the bright gray eye of the wearer of 
pedagogical purple to discover therein playing in little eddies about 
the corners a whole flood of comical fun-loving good-nature, which 
the saddened expression of his mouth but added interest to. Straight- 
ening out into a sort of questionable uprightness, somewhat resem- 
bling the curvature of the new moon, he proffered his chance-visitor 
a seat on the throne itself, before which stood the desk of state, be- 
strewn with the paraphernalia of his rank; old copy-books, scored 
over with inky images of every thing ‘ in the heavens above, or the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth,’ and likenesses of things 
nondescript, if not entirely absurd and fanciful; dictionaries whose 
birth might have been ascribed to times before the flood, if Dr. 
Faustus had been of antediluvian origin; and English readers, appa- 
rently much older than the venerable Murray. The little end of a 
green-and-yellow raw-hide protruded from the drawer, as if impa- 
tient for the next week’s use. But all these are not the schoolmaster 
whom Hans sat beside, and whom he wishes the reader could have 
known. ‘ Could have known,’ indeed! Why, perhaps thou didst 
know him, and even now callest up on the surface of thy memory a 
distinct wave-reflection of his high, narrow forehead, his long, thin 
nose and uneasy nostril, and his sparse, grayish hair, that dangled 
over his vein-ridged temples down to his open, square shirt-collar. 
If thou didst know him, thou too feelest a tear stealing into thine 
eye, even as the same expression of remembrance filleth the eye of 
the Editor that speaketh to thee. What though his stringless shoes 
were hid in his ungartered hose, and his loose nankeens, besprinkled 
and bespotted with ink, hung awry upon his long fire-iron legs ? 
What if his waistcoat boasted but two (wrongly-fastened) buttons, 
and his ill-fitted cooler came but half-way down to the bend of his 
knee in a spare ‘ swallow-tail’ behind? Thou canst repress a smile 
at his summer costume, even when his narrow-brimmed sugar-loaf 
Leghorn hat comes in its yellow dinginess before thee ; while thou 
rememberest his ever-changing smile, half playful, half sad, and 
hearest even now, though death has silenced it, his deep, friendly 
voice in thy unforgetting ear. 

When the two new-made acquaintances left the school-house and 
its leaky porch together, the rain had ceased ; and the thunder-cloud, 
no longer spurred on to mischief by the wrathful presence of the 
sea-god, rattled out a few indistinct peals of thunder, just to intimate 
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its whereabout, as it peeped up over the horizon with a sort of 
malicious good-nature, to get a sight of Hans as he issued from the 
place of his captivity. 

The boarding-place of the school-master Jay in the route of Hans’ 
return ; and as his ramble had given him an excellent digestive long- 
ing, he incontinently closed with an invitation to ‘supper.’ It is 
unnecessary to state that Hans did ample justice to the hot rolls and 
rich chocolate which the kind hands of the old maid who did the 
honors of the table assiduously presented to his notice. A quiet 
smoke afterward on the benches under the honeysuckle in the door- 
way was hardly concluded before nightfall ; and as Hans departed, he 
made the schoolmaster promise to spend the next day, being Satur- 
day, with him at Herr Ripper’s locust-hid mansion. 

That next day is marked with white in the Editor’s calendar, for 
it commenced the strong friendship he loves so well to remember. 
Twinkle at that time was perchance some thirty-three ; and as he 
gave here and there glimpses of his history, there twined about 
Hans’ soul the myrtle-vines of esteem, and ever since he has blessed 
the summer-storm for driving him to the school-house for shelter. 

Some six years after this initium amicitie, Hans, on returning 
from a winter’s stay on St. Mary’s river, found a black-sealed letter 
in the post from the little neighborhood where the schoolmaster re- 
sided. The superscription was in a female hand, and as he for a 
long time had received no missive from his friend, he feared before 
breaking the seal what the contents more surely informed him. The 
letter was penned by the old maid with whose mother the school- 
master had boarded, and with a sorrowing conciseness mentioned his 
sickness and death, and his last request that an old black leather 
valise should be carefully reserved for the sole inspection and bene- 
fitof Hans Von Speigel. Accordingly, one shining April day the 
Editor of these papers drove across the island to Ripper Vander- 
meer’s, and stopped by the way at the house with honeysuckle over 
the front door. Here he received the legacy from the weeping Mar- 
guerite, whose whole soul seemed to gush away as she spoke of the 
death-bed scene, and descanted on the many virtues of the departed. 
Believing that she might possess, like the rest of womankind, a modi- 
cum of curiosity, Hans took the little iron key which she delivered 
to him and applied it to the padlock, and opened the valise before 
her. 

At first he thought that_his departed friend meant to smile at his 
expense, even in the grave; for nothing was apparent but hiero- 
glyphical scraps, torn leaves of copy-books, and backs of letters 
scribbled over; but on a more minute search he discovered the fol- 


lowing letter, which lay crumpled and doubled up in a greasy razor- 
case at the bottom : 


‘HANs, Mon Amr: I cannot live one week longer, so the rascally doctor this morning plea- 
santly informed me ; and as a memento of love I leave the contents of this valise to your care 
and keeping, to dispose of as you shall see fit. You will find no little trouble in fitting the bio- 
graphical shreds and patches together; but the puzzling task will keep me a little longer in 
your mind; sol do not regret it. As for the miscellaneous remainder, burn them, for in no 
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other way can they enlighter anybody. Give the gold ring which you will find in the paste-box, 
and which was my poor mother’s wedding-ring, to MareurnitTE; and tell her to think of me 
once in a while ; for I regard her as a kind sister. 


‘ And now, Hans, good-by until we meet in the better land. Gop love you! 


‘T. TWINKLE.’ 
‘For mein liebe Freund, Hans VoN SPIEGEL.’ 


The editor himself feeleth scarcely pleased with the result of his 
labors in comparing and arranging the contents of the valise. Some 
of the scraps, indeed, are so illegible from cross-writing and blottings 
that he doth not exactly know whether they belong to the autobiog- 
raphy or to the ‘ miscellaneous remainder.’ ‘That some of these do 
form part of the former is rendered almost certain by the incomplete- 
ness which, curious reader, thou wilt observe in the account of the 
schoolmaster’s life ; the thread of the narrative being in places broken 
so entirely as to render it well nigh impossible to connect it. There 
may be however every thing that is needed in a bundle of papers 
written in short-hand and tied, or rather buckled together with a silver- 
clasped embroidered garter. That something worth preserving lieth 
hid under this hieroglyphical mantle, held together as it is by so mys- 
tical a band, Hans doubteth not; yet is he by constitution so averse 
to dry and vexatious inquiries that he hath not the patience to attempt, 
at least at present, the deciphering thereof. Commending then the 
result of his imperfect labors to thy favor, most patient reader, Hans 
presenteth thee with the following 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY 





OF TIMOTHY 





TWINKLE. 











SCRAP TEE FIRST. 





Ir I could have had any voice in the matter I should very probably 
have dissented from entering the world through the gates of poverty. 
As it was, my wishes were entirely unconsulted, and I was ushered 
into the world as the son of parents who wete poor when I was born 
and continually grew poorer thereafter; three mouths being harder 
to fill than two. 

Of the circumstances attending my first advent into the light of 
day I can recollect but little ; and the memory of that little is so vague 
and indistinct that at times I think I don’t remember it at all. Un- 
certainty then as to this interesting portion of my earliest moments 
behooves me to say nothing; but after all I should be relating not 
fact but air-wove and unsubstantial fiction, resting on sheer vacuity. 
Much pleasure would it give me, however, clearly to recollect and 
accurately to write down the truth in relation to my coming into the 
world; notso much out of merely personal and selfish considerations 
as to enlighten the Public— if its great squinting eye should ever 
fall upon the history of my life — on this matter of transition from 
nothing into something ; ignorance of which prevaileth, at least in 
those localities with which I am familiar, to a lamentable extent. It 
was but the other day, just after the announcement of a new-comer 
into the village, that | heard Marguerite (who little dreamed that I 
was within ear-shot to bear witness to her lack of correct informa- 
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tion) telling a bevy of little girls, who were in an inquiring mood, that 
a beautiful bird with feathers of purple and gold, and bearing in his 
beak a fairy basket full of roses wherein the baby nestles, comes in 
the night to good people with this litttle token of fairy love. If her 
account of the matter were the one in general acceptance throughout 
christendom, I should rest satisfied, having no proof to the contrary, that 
this was the true one and should pass by, as entirely unworthy of cre- 
dence, all theories of Pagan or Mahommedan origin, however ingeni- 
ous and apparently philosophical ; believing as I do, that true Christian 
ideas can only be found in a Christian community, and that no wis- 
dom, either moral or political, can be found elsewhere. Even I would 
go so far as to assert, what every body will admit, that there is no true 
developments of the mind or body except on christian soil; indeed 
that love and pity, magnanimity and patriotism, filial and parental 
affection, exist no where but on the soil the church had blessed. If 
then her idea had been the idea of Christendom I should have sought 
no farther. But, alas! this idea of Marguerite’s is not the general one, 
even in this section of the Christian world; and I am reluctantly 
forced to believe that there is very little true knowledge abroad con- 
cerning the interesting subject of which she spoke so confidently. I 
have found many different and conflicting opinions on this topic ex- 
isting in the minds of individuals, equally worthy of belief, not twenty 
miles apart, and I am compelled therefore to hold my credulity in 
abeyance, at least for a while. 

There was an old lady with ruffled cap and horn-spectacles in my 
native village, who somehow or other mysteriously appeared in the 
houses of the neighbors around whenever a little cherub arrived from 
fairy-land, and she confidentially assured me, once when I asked her 
how little folks came into the world, that the doctor brought them in 
his saddle-bags, and if I would ask him on some convenient occasion 
he would open them and show me the little holes lined with soft velvet, 
where he deposited them for safe carriage. I did so; and behold it 
was just as the old woman had told me; and ever after, until I began 
to philosophize, I looked upon the doctor with awe, as some one who 
held familiar intercourse with the spirits of the air. The old lady 
farther affirmed that babies grew upon a rare tree, that doctors alone 
knew how to cultivate, and are picked-off by them so soon as large 
enough. This part of her story I endeavored to verify by peeping - 
through the slats of the Doctor’s garden-fence, but for a long time 
being unable to see any thing of this incipient babyhood there, I began 
at last to doubt my informant’s veracity; until I happened to spy, one 
summer day as I went to school, a lemon-tree in the green-house door, 
and the distance lending its enchantment, I plainly discerned what I 
had so much longed to see. But I began to doubt the whole story, 
when I afterward saw Betty, the Doctor’s pretty ‘hired girl’ in the 
green-house laughing with John, the gardener and ‘chore boy,’ and 
was certain that she picked off one of the largest of the fruit and 
tucked it into her bosom; and since I could never find, though I 
made repeated inquiries, that she was blest with a cherub; I came at 
last to the conclusion that the old lady in spectacles was an arrant 
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fabricator and an incorrigible quiz. Now, since I have heard so many 
theories touching this point, which all differ materially from one ano- 
ther, I have made up my mind that they are all partly true and partly 
false : false in defining the particular manner in which these ‘wee lac- 
tiverous animalcules’ come to their overjoyed parents; and true, inas- 
much as they locate their nativity in some far-off fairy-land. That 
they do come from fairy-land I regard as indubitable ; the modes of 
their descent to earth as a pleasant myth, which the poetry of our 
grandmothers gradually formed, to clear up the otherwise inexplica- 
ble mystery. 

And now to conclude this unpardonable digression from my narra- 
tive, | have merely to say, what I have already said before, that I wish 
for my own satisfaction, as well as that of other inquiring spirits, that 
I could recollect with more distinctness the circumstances of my tran- 
sit from spirit-land into earthly existence, or even some little of my 
existence before, so that I might satisfy with proof those who doubt 
the Platonic theory of the preéxistence of souls. 


8CRAP E 
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SECOND. 


Tus Mistress Spriggs, or as she loved to write her name, Lucinda 
Pulcheria Spriggs, was indeed — barring a certain unchristian snap- 
ping of her pupils’ heads with her thimble-helmetted finger — one of 
the first and best teachers who initiated me into the sublime mysteries 
of reading and spelling. She was not handsome; yet she was by 
no means ugly, which is much to say of a woman turned of thirty. 
Her eyes were blue; and her hair, from nature or the curling iron, came 
down in little ringlets from her prim side-combs, and often touched 
my face as she leaned over me to show me a word, or to kiss me after 
‘ getting to the head.’ She had no children of her own, and so did 
not dislike those of other people; and as I learned easily, and minded 
her few and simple injunctions, at least when she saw me, I was her 
favorite, and got many a new penny and shining half-dime to drop 
into my little tin savings-box at home. That little box, by the way, 
must have been painted by a true philosopher, for it was christened (I 
now understand why) ‘ The Temple of Liberty ;’ thereby signifying 
that any one who has money may do just as he pleases at all times 
and seasons, and is really the only free man in the civilized world. 
The last summer that I went to Mrs. Spriggs’ school, when I was 
about seven years old, she died, and I cried all the way from the church 
to the burying-ground ; not that I feared for her future happiness as I 
do now, (for she never made a profession of religion,) but because my 
good teacher was never after to see me again. I thought as the pall- 
bearers lowered down the coffin into the earth, and the minister thanked 
the assemblage for their attendance, that 1 would come and see her 
if she could not me. The next Sunday I went up to the burial-ground 
in the afternoon and sat down by her sod-covered grave ; and wept 
sorely that my little voice could not wake her, that she might answer 
me from the cold ground. A little bird came and sat on one of the 
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grave-stones near me, and sang so plaintive that I loved him for it; 
and whenever afterward I saw a bird of the same plumage I refrained 
from throwing stones at it, thinking it might be the same little mourner 
that sang to me on the head-stone. 

Once during the last summer of her teaching, for some neglect 
of her commands, she called me to her to punish me with the ruler. 
I snatched my hand away, and the blow fell upon her. The pain 
caused tears to come into her blue sunken eye and roll down her pale 
cheek ; but instead of being angry, she kissed me tenderly, and I took 
my place, also in tears, After that I noticed that she did not punish 
any of the children. 

This reminiscence may appear too trifling; but I love to dwell on 
such remembrances, for [| have not much now to make me happy. | 
haye long accounted that first ‘ going to school’ as the happiest portion 
of my past life. Would that in the dim future there may be much 
to make me regard those young days as among the bright ones, and 
not the only ones, on which I can look with pleasure! My life has 
been chequered enough already ; not indeed with joy and sadness in- 
terwoven, but with sadness of different shades. 1 hope for better, 
brighter days. Alas! if they come not I shall But no! De- 
spair is the child of weakness. I will have none of it. Yet who 
knows that I shall not sink, as | have many a time already, into the 
quagmire of despondency; when I durst not struggle lest I go deeper, 
and yet feel myself allthe while sinking, sinking. The sun may rise 
and gild the past while it shines upon the present. Ah! thatit would 
span the mists of the future with a rainbow of hopeful gladness ! 











SONNET: TO MY WIFE, 





Amip the moonlight and the light of stars, 
How softly doth the solemn night once more, 
With her sweet glimpses, to my soul restore 
That face whose light beams o’er my spirit’s wars ; 
Not with the fiery glance of troubled Mars, 
But calm and peaceful as the tender eyes 
Of angels looking down from Paradise ! 
Beautiful vision! while night’s cloudy bars 
Retain the timid morning, I behold 
Thy robes of mist upon the moonlit lea, 
And once again thou comest back to me 
With all the beauty that was thine of old; 
Call’st up the joys of home that gild our years, 
And fill my eyes with love’s unbidden tears. H. W. Roczwztz. 








The Old Homestead. 


MY OLD HOME IN THE COUNTRY. 


I. 


Beneatu thy spreading trees I stand, 
My own dear home, once more, 

And now the latch is in mine hand, 
My foot waits at the door ; 

Yet pause I ere I venture in 
The old familiar way ; 

Amid the stranger’s household gods 
My footsteps may not stray. 


It. 


There is a voice upon the breeze, 
A whisper in the air, 
It floateth from the wild bird’s wing: 
‘ Thy home — it is not there !’ 
I fain would still th’ unwelcome sound 
That cometh o’er and o’er, 
While yet my echoing heart replies, 
‘ ‘This is thy home no more !” 


rrr. 


‘ My home no more !’ — yet here as fair 
The summer sun shall shine, 

As soft the sweet south wind shall curl 
The tendrils of the vine ; 

The humming-bird, with whirring wing, 
Shall seek the woodbine stem, 

My jessamine again put on 
Her snow-white diadem. 


IV. 


As gently o’er each treasured flower 
The evening dew will fall, 

Morn wake, and dusky twilight fade — 
I shall be far from all ; 

Autumn will come, with glowing tints, 
To beautify the earth, 

And winter; but it shall not bring 
Our forms about the hearth ! 


Vv. 


Yet blessings be on them who dwell 
Around its hallowed shrine, 

For the dear shelter it hath given 
To me and unto mine ; 

And back amid the world again 
I’ll bear my destined part, 

Knowing it hath no spot like this 
To bind my saddened heart. 
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LOOSE LEAVES FROM A PORT-FOLIQO. 








THERE was sorrow in Israel when weary years had wasted away 
beneath the oppressor’s yoke, and there seemed no one to succor, 
no arm to save. Bitter and mournful were the cries that ascended 
to Heaven, pleading for mercy and justice. Labor, cruel labor and 
bondage, had been the portion of the Israelites, under their hard 
task-masters ; yet woes far greater than these were given them to 
suffer. Their children, their dearly-loved infants, were savagely 
slain at the pleasure of Egypt’s remorseless king. Still the voice of 
their groaning seemed unheard, for they had turned away from their 
fathers’ Gop, and had worshipped idols. 

The decree which went forth from the throne of the Pharaohs 
drenched the land in the blood of innocents ; but while every where 
was heard the voice of wailing and mourning, mothers weeping for 
their children, ‘ and refusing to be comforted, because they were not,’ 
one there was, who, through three months of agonizing suspense, 
had been enabled to secrete her infant ; he who was destined in after 
years to be Israel’s hope. But when at last the conviction forced 
itself upon her mind that he no longer could be concealed, she, 
trusting to his beauty as a means for procuring his preservation, 
should he be discovered, and to that divine Providence which had so 
long watched him, placed him in a basket among the rushes that 
bordered the majestic Nile. 

Scarcely had that mourning mother gone, when the king’s daughter, 
with her train of maidens, came to the water’s edge: in the simple 
language of Scripture, ‘ the babe lifted up its voice and wept;’ and 
the princess’s curiosity being excited, the child was brought to her, 
whose beauty made her then resolve to adopt him as her own; ‘and 
he shall be called Moses,’ said she, ‘ because I drew him out of the 
water.’ 

And now, Israel, cease thy mourning, for the time of thy redemp- 
tion draweth nigh! Gop has heard the voice of thy complaint, and 
in the infant, plucked as a brand from the burning, will raise up for 
thee a leader strong and mighty, who will burst the bonds that so 
long have enchained thee. Free as a river shalt thou go, and from 
captivity’s dark reign he shall safely lead thee to the promised land. 

Moses’ education well befitted the son of a princess. ‘He was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in 
words and in deeds.’ He saw and attempted to redress injuries which 
his people sustained, but for his first act as an avenger he incurred the 
resentment of the king; therefore he fled to the land of Midian, 
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where he dwelt forty years, contented with his employment as a shep- 
herd, and constantly increasing in that meekness and patience so con- 
spicuously seen in his after life. 

But the time had now come when Israel should be redeemed; and 
Gop appeared unto Moses in a burning bush to acquaint him with his 
will. And here is an instance when his obedience to Gop must have 
been sorely tried. He had resigned all thoughts of relieving his op- 
pressed brethren; they were ignorant and perverse. Egypt’s king 
was great and strong; how could he, a stranger to him, expect to 
achieve their deliverance? But Gop said: ‘ Certainly I will be with 
thee!” How much was implied in this! There was nothing to fear, 
for Hts word had been spoken; and Moses went forth from Midian 
to Egypt, and standing before Pharaoh, demanded in the name of the 
Lorp the release of the Israelites. He would not hearken; there- 
fore plagues dreadful and noisome were sent upon the land; yet not 
until ten, each succeeding one more terrific than the last, were sent, 
did Moses lead in triumph Gon’s chosen people out of Egypt. 

What could impede their onward course? Their great leader 
waved his rod, and the sea parted so that they walked through on the 
dry land. In vain did Pharaoh lead out his hosts to recover them ; 
like bubbles they melted away in the great yest of waves; for the 
sea turning in its strength upon them, they perished from the land. 

Seldom do we read of a character, in sacred or profane history, 
that displays the patience shown by Moses with the sinful and rebel- 
lious children of Israel. Never but once did it forsake him; but for 
that once how bitterly he suffered! At Kadesh they murmured for 
water ; and when Gop commanded Moses to speak to the rock, and 
a supply should be granted, he angrily smote it, saying : ‘ How now, 
ye rebels! must we fetch you water out of this rock?’ Thus as- 
suming the honor to himself due only to Gop. 

For this act, hasty and presumptuous, he was excluded the pro- 
mised land. With humility he bowed to the decree, and still upheld 
the people by his doctrine and example. 

Never, we may safely say, was mortal so highly honored as Moses ; 
he conversed with the Atmieuty face to face, and was the giver of 
His commandments tomen. For forty days and nights he remained 
on Mount Sinai, receiving the instructions of the Lorp; and when 
he was again seen by the Israelites, with awe they stood afar off, not 
daring to approach one so holy and honored. 

His final exhortations are most impressive, and show us how ear- 
nestly he sought to make this perverse people truly the servants of 
Gop. When his duty was fulfilled and the time had come when he 
should resign his charge, he ascended Mount Nebo, as he was com- 
manded, and viewed the land he might never be allowed to dwell in. 
Enchanting was the prospect that met his eager gaze : 

‘SrretcueD forth in varied loveliness, 
The Land of Promise smiled, 


Like Eden in its wondrous bloom, 
Magnificent and wild.’ 


Oh! how yearningly must his eye have wandered over that beauti- 
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ful scene, wad bein willingly and even joyfully would he here e given 
himself up to Gop could he but once have entered there! But all 


in vain ! 


—— ‘One look he gave 

Toward Jordan’s palmy shore ; 
Fixed was that look and glazed that eye, 
Which turned to earth no more !’ 





THE ‘SLEEP OF DEATR. 






















‘We are a rare concoction of the elements.’— ‘Tux Soxitary.’ 


How mourn earth’s children when the angel Lire 
Flies on the pinions of some mortal breath, 

And, when high thoughts, hopes, dreams are springing rife, 

Leaves but the clod, the wreck, the ruin —‘ Deatu 






. How yield earth’s children to the bitter tear 
* That springs unbidden from its crystal-deep, 
i When stretched for ever on its lone ly bier, 

. The Dead is left to its last peaceful ‘ sleep !’ 


How guard the grave, and with what pious care 

All sweet remembrances the place invest ; 
How strew fair flowers, how pile the marble, where 
The dead are lying im their sacred ‘ rest ?” 






How place the sentinel, and build the wa!], 
And close the door upon the silent tomb. 

And think (life’s fitful fever o’er) now all 

Rests calm within its consecrated gloom? 





‘ Rest !’ — if from airs circling this nether earth 
We hoop creation with a vision-ring, 

From its dense centre to that outer girth, ‘ 

Through all its atoms, there is no such thing! 






A spirit ever in the aérial waste, 
Waves her white wand, and points its magic range; 

And in earth’s ceaseless workings may be traced 

The one mysterious word she utters — Cuance! 













‘ Sleep ! — If some vast ponderous orb is rent, 

And wide projected through the silver sheen, 
And forms new systems in the firmament, 

Is ‘sleep’ the busy interval between? 






As stars revolve each in their given bounds, 
And still course on with ever-shifting ray, 

So has each atom its eternal round, 

Its uses changing in eccentric play. 













The Old Indians of Long-Island. 








Dearu ! — The flaming fire, the wild tempestuous wave, 
Earth’s quickening matter and the stormy breeze, 

These, thy resolvents, steal thee from the grave — 

These are thyself, for thou art made of these. 


Why mourn the Dead? There is no death: or why, 
If change be death, not plant the cypress urn, 

For all, septennially, and as we die, 

Weep each our own departed selves in turn.” 




















Why mourn the Dead? The spirit, like the flesh, 
Has its sweet changes, and the sea of soul 

With a deep ebb and flow keeps ever fresh, 

*T ween greener banks and fairer fields to roam. 


OLD INDIANS OF LONG-ISLAND. 





BY ‘PETER CRAM’ HIS CISTORIAN. 


Tue memorials of the Indian race are fast vanishing away, and their 
very traditions must soon perish with the last man. States and 
governments have existed with us for too short a space to make one 
search with reverence among their dusty archives. But there is a 
hoary relic of the past, whose associations shall overmaster us with 
their power. The grandeval oak stands in the American wilderness. 
Centuries look down from it, even as from the heights of the Pyra- 
mids. It is enough to make the heart throb to stand in its religious 
gloom, where a yet deep silence reigns, and only the sound of the 
paralytic leaf is heard, and the deer is gone from your presence like 
a spirit : 

‘Non sine vano 
Aurarum, et siliiz# metu.’ 











Yes, the very deer has outlived its pursuers; fit emblem of a race 
which flieth fleetly before civilization, and has left scarcely ‘ footsteps 
on the sands of time.’ 

Now or never we collect a few vestiges together. Let the task be 
accomplished while some tribes of these poor barbarians yet exist 
beyond the Great River. The axe of the pioneer flashes in the 
western wilderness. The crash of the tall tree startles the trapper at 
his work. The last tribute of wampum shall soon be exacted from 
the tributary tribe, Outposts and inhabited spots shall be occupied 
by the seats of a greedy commerce ; and here too the spirit of the 
age shall be to press onward, to grasp, to accomplish, to ‘ realize’ the 
Present, not to reverence the Past. 

Now it is the sacred office of wealth, education, and a more refined 








* Tue body is said to completely renew its particles once in seven years. 
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culture to make one step in advance of the sturdy emigrant, and snatch 
what is precious from irreligious hands. Or is veneration and a right 
feeling too retar'ed even here for sucha step? Are we so poor that 
the acquisition of wealth is as yet every thing, and that a taste cannot 
be promoted until the materials for its gratification have been de- 
stroyed? Alas! that the relics of one barbarism should be trampled 
upon by another which has in it less of poetry than the first! The 
savage respects the graves of his fathers, but the civilized man pro- 
fanes the sepulchres ‘of the dead. We would propose the project of 
a great National Museum for the antiquities of America. What a 
noble institution might be founded by the zeal and wealth of our citi- 
zens! What splendid materials might be yet collected on the whole 
continent, and stored away in our commercial metropolis, safe from 
the ravages of time, for successive generations to study attentively and 
revard ! 

We would have a Hallof Sculpture, enriched with fragments from 
those vast mysterious cities of America which the gigantic vegeta- 
tion of the forest has for so many ages concealed in its embrace ; the 
cunning statues hurled from their pedestals, and now first torn from 
the strong arms of the vine; the carved work of temples and monu- 
ments written over with strange characters, urns, vases, sarcophagi, 
and elaborate workmanship, which shall remind one of the wonders 
of Egyptian art. Pictures and hieroglyphics should fill a chamber 
where the antiquarian might yet decipher and deduce the history of 
the unknown race. 

The ruder arts of many northern tribes might be illustrated in an 
immense collection of trophies yet to be found; spoils taken from 
enemies ; the scalping-knife, the spear, the tomahawk, arrow-heads of 
flint, war-clubs, a few of which are now found in the collections of 
the curious, might form the beginning of a gallery whose ample cases 
should furnish an insight into the whole routine of Indian life. Every 
thing, from the tents of skins and wigwams under which their chiefs 
assemble, to the smallest relic of individual contrivance and ingenuity, 
should be brought together with a scrupulous care; and asin Dunn’s 
Museum, which so alimirably exhibits the arts of the Chinese, we 
would assemble groups whose costume should be perfect, and fea- 
tures true to the life; the great men met together in council, the meet- 
ing of ceremony, the occasional visit, the festal board, the wild orgies 
of intoxication, the ambuscade, the ficht, the dance: the big warrior 
encased in gaudy trappings and ornaments, the dandy who is found 
so curiously to resemble in every point of attention to his own person 
the same animal as existing in civilized cities, sui generis as to his own 
tribe, who will spend hours in smoothing down his black locks, and 
gaze admiringly at his own image in the fragment of a mirror; the 
great prophet of evil and of good, who knoweth the Present, the Past, 
and the Future; Red-J acket t and Osceola, Rattlesnake and Tecumseh, 
and the wild beauties of the wilderness, Curling-Smoke, and Prairie- 
Flower, Morning-Glory, Crystal- River, and sweet May-Blossom; these 
and others, which there is not space to mention, should awaken inde- 
scribable thoughts and associations, incite the ardent toa more serious 
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“aa dutee mined tavenlgetion, na bing forth many a dhombering Iliad 
from the accumulated dust of time. 

What Indian poems even yet tremble on the lips of Tradition ! 
How many a thought of beauty early-born transmits its image over 
vast space, as a star of Heaven glows on the peaceful wave! How 
many a martial strain comes sounding through the arches of the forest 
as through a temple-nave! What passionate eloquence bursts from 
the lips of the old chie?, as he is driven from the home which he loves 
so tenderly, and turns his face toward the Father of Waters! What 
poetry is extant of an age whose roughness is consistent with the true 
sublime, and whose unhewn grandeur of images is upheaved only 
by the strength of lusty, savage youth. The pencil also should be in- 
voked to commemorate that which is fast vanishing, and the painter 
should plant his easel and transfer the tints of those rough landscapes, 
soon to be softened by culture. He should catch the savage life as 
it breathed and exulted before him, even as the painter of old told 
the bold truth of those glowing limbs exhibited in the Palestra. To 
accomplish all this would be indeed a long, laborious enterprise, but 
to begin it in due time should be the pride and duty of a great and 
intellectual people. Pompeii connects the thoughts of the traveller 
by indescribable sensations with the Past,in the monuments of one 
effeminate city: here would be deeper food for the poet, the historian, 
the philosopher, in relics preserved from the devastation of a conti- 
nent, and the annihilation of a race. 

Let us glance at the history of the tribes on the island of Long- 
Island, which is over one hundred miles in length. Those who have 
followed the course of its inlets and shores must have been struck 
with the accumulation of shells, piled up several feet, and of immense 
extent, the deposit of ages. These mark the site of manufactories of 
wampum, or ‘ Indian-money,’ for in the most extensive shell-banks it 
is rare to find a whole shell, all having been broken in the process. 
The Poquanhock, or Quahaug, and the Perriwinkle were here in 
plenty, and frequent attacks were made by the momawee, and other 
powerful tribes, for the purpose of compelling tribute in this article, 
on Sewan-hacky, or the Island of Shells. This kind of circulating 
medium appears to have been common, as it still is among all the 
American tribes. We noticed lately in the hands of a person a short 
string of wampum which is yet manufactured in the state of New- 
Jersey, and passes for money at the country stores, about twenty beads 
for a shilling. These are taken to the city and afterward disposed of 
to the western trappers and traders, who buy furs with them beyond 
the mountains. ‘ The seawan’ (or wampum,) says Thompson in his 
History of Long-Island, ‘was manufactured most abundantly on 
Long-Island. Three beads of black and six of white were equiva- 
lent among the English to a penny, and among the Dutch to a stuyver. 
But with the latter the equivalent number sometimes varied from three 
and six, to four and eight. One of Governor Minuit’s successors fixed 
by placard the price of ‘good splendid sewan of Manhattan’ at four 
for a stuyver. A string of this money a fathom long varied in price 
from five shillings among the New-Englanders (after the Dutch gave 
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rae a eewlite ge ” it) to hae ooldeen or one dollar unl sixty-six 
cents, among the Dutch. Judging from the immense deposits of shells 
alone on this island, we may conjecture that the Indian population 
must have been numerous, and from the precise knowledge which 
we have of the history of this part, where the contact of the whites 
was so early, some idea may be formed of the rapid rate of extermi- 
nation on this continent. From Coney-Island, (where it is highly 
probable that Hendrick Hudson and his brave crew of eighteen men 
landed from the ‘ Crescent or Half-Moon’ in 1609) to Montauk-Point 
on the East, there existed thirteen tribes. In ‘ Denton’s History of 
New-York,’* published only sixty years afterward, (167\)) we find the 
following: ‘ Long-Island is inhabited from one end to the other. 
There are now but few Indians, and those few no ways hurtful, but 
rather serviceable to the English; and it is to be admired, how 
strangely they have decreased, by the hand of Gop, since the English 
first settling in these parts. For since my time, where there were 
six towns, they are reduced to two small villages; and it has been 
generally observed, that where the English come to settle, a Divine 
Hand makes way for them, by removing or cutting-off the Indians, 
either by wars one with another, or by some raging, mortal disease.’ 

This is quaint indeed! We may add that ‘those ‘two small vil- 
lages’ are by this time considerably reduced, numbering a few heads 
of families, and these commingled with darker blood ; so that a 
‘Divine Hand’ has very nearly completed the resolute work which 
began with the arrival of the pale- -faces, and the dollar at which an 
Indian chief once laughed exceedingly to think that the Dutch 
should place so high a value on it, has “utterly superseded the circu- 
lation of ‘wampum’ or ‘ sewan- -hack y’ on the Island of Shells. 

The same writer proceeds in his description of their mamners : 
‘ They are great lovers of strong drink, yet do not care for drinking 
unless they have enough to make themselves drunk ; and if there be 
so many in their company that there is not sufficient to make them 
all drunk, they usually select so many out of their company propor- 
tionable to the quantity of drink, and the rest must be spectators ; 
and if any chance to be drunk before he hath finished his proportion, 
(which is ordinarily a quart of brandy, rum, or strong waters,) thé 
rest will pour the remainder down his throat. They ‘often kill one 
another at these drunken matches, which the friends of the murdered 
person do revenge upon the murderer, unless he purchase his life 
with money, which they semetimes do. For their worship, it is dia- 
bolical. It is performed usually but once or twice a year, unless 
upon some extraordinary occasion, as upon making war, or the like. 
Their usual time is about Michaelmas, when their corn is first mes : 


* Tus rare and curious production, which must be considered the first Essay toward a His- 
tory of the Colony of New-York,was written by DANIEL DENTON, eldest son of the Rev. RrcHarp 
DENTON, the first minister of Hempstead, who came with his father from Stamford inl]644. He 
afterward assisted in the settlement of Jamaica, and was a magistrate there. He was also 
among those who obtained permission to settle a plantation in New-Jersey, now called Eliza- 
bethtown. As only a few copies of this performance now exist, it is respectfully suggested to 
the New-York Historical Society to republish it in their next volume of collections. 
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the day being apietia by their chief ike: or powow. Most of 
them go a- -hunting ¢ for venison. When they all congregate, their 
priest tells them, if he want money, their god will accept no other 
offering ; which the people believing, every one gives money accord- 
ing to his ability. The priest takes the money, and putting it in some 
dishes, sets them upon the top of their low, flat-roofed houses, and 
falls to invocating their god to come and receive it, which with many 
loud halloos and outcries, knocking the ground with sticks, and beat- 
ing themselves, is performed by the priest and seconded by the people. 
Atter they have thus awhile wearied themselves, the priest, by his 
conjuration, brings in a Devil among them, in the shape sometimes of 
a beast and sometimes of a man ; at which the people being amazed, 
not daring to stir, he improves the opportunity, steps out and makes 
sure of the money, and then returns to lay the spirit, who in the mean 
time is some time ' gone, and taken some of the company along with 
him. 

‘ They fight no pitched fields; but when they have notice of an 
enemy’s approach, they endeavor to secure their wives and children 
upon some island, or in some thick swamp, and then with their guns 
and hatchets they way-lay their enemies, some laying behind one, 
some behind another ; and it is a great fight when seven or eight are 
slain. Any Indian being dead, his name dies with him, no person 
daring ever after to mention his name; it being not only a breach of 
their law, but an abuse to his friends ‘and relations present, as if it 
were done on purpose to renew their grief. And any other that is 
named after that name doth incontinently change it and take a new 
one. ‘Their names are not proper set names, as among Christians, 
but every one invents a new name to himself, which he likes best ; 
some calling themselves ‘ Rattle-snake,’ ‘Spunk,’ or the like. And 
if a person die whose name is some word used in speech, they like- 
wise change that word and invent a new one. When their king, or 
sachem, sits in council, he hath a company of armed men to guard 
his person; great respect being shown him by the people, which is 
principally manifested by their silence. After he hath declared the 
cause of their convention, he demands their opinion, ordering who 
shall begin. The person ordered to speak, after he hath declared bis 
mind, tells them he hath done; no man ever interrupting any person 
in his speech, nor offering to speak, though he make never so many 
and long stops, till he says he hath no more tosay. The council hav- 
ing all declared their opinions, the king, after some pause, gives the 
definitial sentence, which is commonly seconded with a shout from 
the people, every one seeming to applaud and manifest their assent 
to what is determined.’ 

Other traits and characteristics we pass over, as they are not pecu- 
liar, but common to all the aborigines ; for Indian character is essen- 
tially the same. ‘ Thimble-rigging,’ and certain other virtues, it 
seems they possessed in common with the whites ; but in other mat- 
ters, as that of deferential silence, they stand alone. It is, moreover, 
a refined custom which does not permit the name of the departed to 
be appropriated by another. The identical being should be cherished 
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feonkly 5 in memory, wb cannot ve supplanted ee a new image, sine 
gifted with thesame name. We notice other delicate instincts, enough 
to make us regret the entire extinction of the race. Although the 
‘Monarch of Montauk’ fought some battles with the Pequots and 
Narragansetts, and at last the powerful l’ive Nations extended their 
dominion over these parts, and we hear of various ‘ wars and rumors 
of wars’ waged for the purpose of this shell-tribute, yet the process 
of extermination would have gone on slowly, in spite of any bloody 
disposition of the natives, especially as it was considered ‘a great 
battle wherein seven or eight were slain.’ It was not until the Devil 
himself had a hand, or rather the avarice and evil habits of the white 
man, that the work advanced bravely. Indeed, the Indians them- 
selves had a tradition which seemed to foreshadow something of the 
kind, and of this we have a full account in Judge Benson’s Memoir, 
read before the Historical Society of New-York in 1816. It seems 
that the Evil Spirit set up ‘a claim against the Indians to Connecti- 
cutt,’ and being an overmatch for them in skill and spirit, he at first 
advanced on them; but they having provided there should be con- 
stantly reinforcoments on their march, and harassing him incessantly, 
giving him no rest, by night nor by day, he was obliged finally to fall 
back. 

He retired collected, and, as usual, giving up the ground only inch 
by inch. He kept close to the Sound, to secure his flank on that 
side, and having reached Frog’s Point, end the waters becoming nar- 
row, and the rocks showing their heads, he stepped from one to the 
other, and so effected his retr eat to Long Island. He at first betook 
himself, silent and sullen, to Coram, in the middle of the island; 
but presently rousing himself with vindictive rage, he collected all 
the rocks in heaps at Cold Spring, and hurled them across the Sound 
into Connecticut! Whether he ever visited that state again is uncer- 
tain; if so, his stay must have been short, for we must acknowledge 
that no state in the Union can compare with her for a steady, habitual 
effort to keep the demon out. 

Thus far the Judge: but it is amusing to perceive how soon he 
changed his opinion of this people; for in a note appended to his 
discourse — which, by-the-by, is a very curious production—he re- 
marks that he read his memoir in the nick of time, the demon having 
since not only visited Connecticut, but, it is feared, taken up his 
abode there ; those in opposition to the federal party having under a 
new name he instigated them to assume, (‘ Tolerationists,’) ‘prevailed 
at last in the elections throughout, and the pride, steadiness and salu- 
tary habits of the people were ‘ all—all—all extinct!’ 

We find several curious deeds executed by the Long Island In- 
dians; one for thirty thousand acres of land, in consideration of 
‘twenty coates, twenty-four hatchets, twenty-four hoes, twenty-four 
knives, twenty-four looking-glasses, one hundred minxes ; also, the 
sachems to have libertie ffor themselves to ffish in any or all the 
cricks and ponds, and hunting upp and downe in the woods without 
molestation, they giving to the English Inhabytants noe just offence 
or injurie to their goods and chattels; alsoe, they are to have the 
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ffynnes ond wale of all enh ouly as shall es cast upp ; aloes, they 
reserve libertie to fish in convenient places ffor shells to make wam- 
pum ; alsoe, Indyans hunting any deare, they should chase into the 
water, and the English should kill them, the English shall have the 
body and the sachems the skin ; and in testimony of our well per- 
formance hereof we have set our hands,’ etc.; signed by the Mo- 
narch of Montauk and three of the neighboring sachems. 

An interview of rather an extraordinary character took place at 
New-York on the second of April, 1691, between Governor Slaugh- 
ter and a sachem of Long-Island, who was attended by his two sons 
and some twenty other Indians. The sachem, on being introduced, 
congratulated Slaughter in an eloquent manner, and claimed his 
friendship and protection, observing that he had fancied his Excel- 
lency as a mighty, tall tree, with wide-spreading branches, and 
therefore prayed leave to stoop under the shadow thereof. ‘Of old,’ 
said he, ‘ the Indians were a great and mighty people, but now they 
are reduced to a mere handful.’ 

In 1761 the Indians had so diminished on Long Island as in some 
places to have entirely disappeared, while in others they were greatly 
reduced ; and even the once powerful Montauks could at that time 
number only thirty-eight families. They have gradually wasted 
away, and are now ‘clean gone forever.’ In the eloquent language 
of another: ‘As a race, they have withered from the land: their 
arrows are broken, their springs are dried up, their cabins are in the 
dust. Their council-fires have long since gone out on the shore, 
and the war-cry of their red brothers is fast dying away in the un- 
trodden west. Ages hence the inquisitive white mar will ponder 
upon their disturbed remains, and wonder to what manner of people 
they belonged. They will live only in the songs and chronicles of 
their exterminators. Let these be faithful to their rude virtues as 
men, and pay due tribute to their unhappy fate as a people.’ ». w, s, 
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In hours of silent loneliness I long again to greet 

Those eyes whose glance in days agone it thrilled my soul to meet ; 
To feel re-clasped, so fond and ‘fast, my hand within thine own, 
To gaze upon thy friendly face —- to hear thy kindly tone. 


And yet at times a shrinking fear my heavy heart doth fill, 

That I should meet a careless glance, at which no pulse would thrill ; 
That now my burning hand would rest but light and cold in thine, 
Thy face not wear the olden smile — the old tone answer mine. 


Away distrust ! I am the same !— unchanged I know thou art ; 

Thy glance will speak the sympathy still dwelling in each heart : 

My hand in thine, as true and warm, thou long and fond shell hold, 

And I still meet, to glad my heart, the look and tone of old! 3. & arxsy. 
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Wuen the amorous bee 
Kisses each fair flower, 
Come, then come to me, 
In my rosy boyer ; 
From my lip 
Thou shalt sip 
Sweets of magic power. 


When the sun-flower turns 
Her head to the eastern sea, 
And with love of the bright sun burns, 
Come, then come to me: 
In thy arms 
All my charms 
Shall unfolded be. 


When the lily bows 
Her head to the wave so free, 
When the rose-bud blows, 
Come, then come to me: 
On my breast 
Thou shali rest 
In visions of ecstacy. 


GERMAN SCHOLAR OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Tue people of Eisenach, one of the minor towns in Upper 
Saxony, are proud as Sin; not of their cathedral, for they have but 
an indifferent one; nor, for the same reason, of their town-hall, nor 
of any other building. They have no commerce, no great merchant, 
or baron, or man of fame, living with them; neither did their town 
ever give birth to one: not even in the old church-yard does an illus- 
trious man sleep. ‘ Pride and poverty go together,’ says the maxim, 
and Eisenach is a town poor enough ; but not for this are they proud. 
It is because a certain scholar, who went by the name of Martin, 
and attended their (vymnasium, in 1497, ’8 and ’9, was so poor, that 
to obtain a living he was forced to sing ballads and beg through 
their streets. If they are asked by the chance traveller what curi- 
osities their place affords, will they show where the ‘hook-nosed 
Roman’ fought a battle, or point to the ruins of the old castle of 
Wartburg? No: they will show the poor student’s room. ‘ Here 
he slept, there he sat ; through this door he passed a thousand times.’ 
Are beggars so rare !—shall starving men be an honor to a city ? 
Because you, a scholar, have no money and no food, save such as 
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comes by chance, shall the city you Smee in be a y legendary one for 
that? Perhaps. With veneration we look on the past, not as hav- 
ing done good; not as having been remarkable for giving bread to 
those who deserved it; not as worthy of imitation, either in virtue 
or humanity, but as having starved, murdered, driven into exile and 
crucified its noblest men, and trampled on the dearest rights of man- 
kind. We speak of ‘the good old times’ as being better than those 
of to day, because witchcraft was punished with a lingering death ; 
because Christians were butchered, and the unhappy criminals who 
could confess nothing were tortured with the rack, thumb-screw, 
‘scavenger’s daughter,’ iron-gauntlet, ‘ little-ease,’ etc., and because 
they produced so many devastating wars, horrible murders, plagues, 
and in one word, every possible calamity. Why then should not 
the people of Eisenach be proud of the poor scholar begging 
through their streets? Could they have the same feeling of exalta- 
tion had Martin been voted money by the town-council for his main- 
tenance? No! 

One day, Egmont, page of the Elector Fredric, came from the 
castle to the Gymnasium, and knocked at the student’s door. He 
was bidden to come in. Egmont was struck with the appearance of 
poverty on every thing. The furniture was no more than a mattress 
on the floor, with a cloak for covering ; two stools, a stone pitcher, 
an iron tallow-lamp, and a chest. On this Martin was seated, with a 
book in one hand and a piece of black bread in the other. Egmont 
obeyed the scholar’s motion to sit, and then stated his business : 

‘ The tutor of my lord’s family is ill, and I was directed to the 
Gymnasium to find some one fit to take his place. Professor Kliitz 
recommended you.’ 

‘ My little friend,’ said Martin, ‘the Elector knows he can com- 
mand me. Who are to be under my care 

Egmont replied : ‘ There is only his lordship’s son, about my age, 
and his cousin, who cannot yet read. You will have plenty of good 
provant, plenty of time, and the company of ever so many young 
ladies. The Baron Ernestein is to be there to-day or to-morrow, 
when there will be such fine music and such pretty songs as cannot 
be heard within a thousand miles, and mayhap not even there; then 
you will get money, so that you can buy you a red coat, and a vest 
covered with golden stars, or any thing else you wish. I would I 
were a tutor!’ 

‘Peace, boy!’ said Martin; ‘ you are a fool ! Tell your master 
I will come to-morrow — perhaps this evening.’ 

When this boy grew older he was Martin’s friend; and friends 
they were to the grave. In manhood they were called to pass 
through such scenes and trials as fall to the lot of but few men. 
What might not have been expected, Egmont was one of the most 
serious and solemn of his race. 

The evening of that day Martin left Eisenach, and a short 
time after dark came in sight of the castle of Wartburg. As he 
approached the feudal towers, weary, penniless and hungry, seeing 
through the lofty trees the lights gleam, and hearing the bell rung, 
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announcing ae arriv a of some great man; not ae ing what recep- 
tion he, a youth not eighteen, should receive from the proud and gay ; 
ay, even after he had entered the hall and sat unnoticed a long time, 
little did he think that in after years he should be a great guest at 
that castle, though a persecuted and hunted man, and be protected 
with defiance near ten months by the Elector himself. 

After a while, Egmont, amidst the bustle, saw the scholar, and 
taking him into the pantry, served him with a substantial supper. 
He then conducted him into a large room, full of light and people, 
to the farther end, where Fredric sat. The Elector spoke kindly to 
him, saying that his time would be but little occupied, so that he could, 
when he chose, have access to the library, where he would find many 
valuable books; and gave orders that all his wants should be pro- 
perly anticipated. Fredric then put into his hands a few thalers, and 
bowed. Martin scarcely left the room, yet saw many gaily-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen; still, notwithstanding his bashfulness, he 
dared to think within himself that the whole display was one of 
vanity. 

In his apartment he found a clean bed, ewer and napkins, arrange- 
ments for toilette, cushioned chairs, table, etc. The light being left, 
he took up a book and saw, with smiling joy, that it was the Phesden 
of Plato. He had heard much of it, and now he could scarcely be 
more gratified. As he was sitting late, absorbed in ‘ The Divine,’ 
he heard the music of a harp in ‘the next room, and immediately 
after, a sweet voice. Of one who had fought long and well in 
heathen lands, and returning to his estate, found it usurped and his 
love married to the usurper ; of his fright, that terminated in mad- 
ness and death, on seeing the knight, and the marriage to the joyful 
widow — of these was the song. “Martin in his sleep ‘dreamed much 
of the singer, and awoke disappointed at not finding his dream re- 
alized. He sat up in bed a long while, wondering if the gay lady 
was made of the same material as his mother, and whether she could 
ever love. 

There were many at breakfast beside the scholar, most of them of 
noble blood, and seven of them ladies, whose beauty was so height- 
ened by their dress, that Martin thought he had nowhere before seen 
such fair beings. One of them, about eighteen, was asked if she did 
not sing late last night; to which she only answered by blushing ; 
when all at the table bestowed the usual praise, for it was presumed 
all had listened. Martin,soon learned her name to be Catherine 
de Bora, a noble lady of a powerful family, and its sole heir. He 
sighed at this information, for he had dreamed what, awake, would 
never have entered his thoughts. 

During the morning Martin visited the sick tutor. He was no 
more than twenty-five, but an excellent scholar, of amiable charac- 
ter, and admired by all who knew him. He had been attacked by a 
fever, and now lay subject to its most virulent manifestations. Only 
a few minutes at a time was he sane; then he raved, in Greek, and 
sometimes repeating long passages from the Prometheus of Aischy- 
lus, or from Homer’s Odyssey ; at other times, in the same language, 
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would he complain of the usurpation and insolence of the great and 
the wrongs of the poor. As Greek seemed to bé the language in 
which he thought, Martin addressed him in that tongue, to which, 
with a sudden start, he would answer, while tears coursed down his 
cheeks. Thus commenced a friendship which ended in death. 

Martin took charge of the boys, and instructed them successfully. 
All his leisure time was spent at the tutor’s bedside. When the fever 
turned, and he was growing gradually better, they would hold each 
other’s hands, and look into each other’s eyes a long time without 
speaking; then they would smile, perchance laugh. When he slept, 
Martin would take his books thither and study, reserving only the 
morning and evening for exercise. The great folks admired this con- 
duct, and said every thing calculated to cause pride. 

When the leaves fell, and the wild winds at night shook the large 
branches together with a mournful sound, and the inmates of the 
castle awoke, and found the earth covered with the frost-snow, the 
earliest arisen would see Martin returning from a walk in the forest, 
or by the ice-skimmed river. On one of these occasions, as he was 
passing through a grove of oaks, where the deer fed when grass was 
green, he overtook Catherine with her maid. He wished her a good 
morning, and she inquired after his friend’s health. They then touched 
on other matters, and finally on various things to the delight and in- 
struction of both. After that they were acquaintances — friends. 
Many a time did she require his assistance to render a line from the 
French or Italian, and many an hour, seated by the large window of 
the library, did he assist her. 

The holiday were a merry time. There were feasting and dancing, 
great dinners, and nights of revelry. When they were past, Martin 
returned to the gymnasium and Theodore to his pupils. The Elector, 
by Martin’s recommendation, placed Egmont inthe same school, where 
his progress answered the expectations of all. 

Theodore and Martin met often. They walked, sang, read and 
declaimed together. They had no greater pleasure than to meet, no 
greater sorrow than to part. 

Theodore was destined to be the means of a complete change in 
his friend’s character; yes, though an humble individual, destined to 
produce by his death a revolution in Europe. It was thus: 

‘One evening in June he walked to Eisenach, and tarrying late, 
Martin agreed to accompany him to the castle and there sleep. They 
walked hastily to avoid a storm which was gathering, but ere they 
reached the castle a few drops fell. They walked faster, hoping they 
were not quite too late ; they hear the rain chasing behind ; they run, 
the gates are within a few yards; a dozen drops are launched on them; 
without warning a flash of' lightning descends. and Theodore falls. 
Martin calls to his friend, but he makes no answer; he feels his pulse, 
but it beats not; and the next flash shows that he is dead. 

‘The poor scholar’s agony can have no representation by words. 
He calls for the servants, he shrieks for his beloved friend, he falls 
upon the earth, and seems as inanimate as the dead beside him. That 
night few, save the most noble in the castle, slept. Martin soon re- 
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vived, and sat even till after day-break, holding the hand of the dead 
in his. The body had already mortified, and was interred without 
delay. That same day his friend Catherine retired to a convent, 
with the suspicion in the minds of many that she loved in vain. 

The friendship of youth, from being natural, is more enduring than 
that which is formed ata later period. After Theodore’s death Martin 
was changed. He reflected that his life had been spared in a miracu- 
lous manner, and he could but look on the mercy as a command that 
he should consecrate himself to Heaven. 

He went to the University of Erfurt and became distinguished for 
the earnestness and decision of his character. Upon graduating, he 
became an Augustinian Friar, and passed whole days and nights with- 
out food. 

About this time, Pope Leo X., finding his treasury exhausted, took 
means to replenish it by granting indulgences. In the district where 
our hero resided the Augustinians were deprived of the lucrative 
granting-office, which they had long enjoyed, and the Dominicans ap- 
pointed instead. Martin, now better known by his father’s name, 
was directed to defend the cause of his sect. Upon examination, 
which, as usual with him, was vigorous, he discovered that the whole 
system of granting indulgences had no foundation in the Bible, not 
even in reason. Truth he was never afraid to proclaim. Accord- 
ingly, on the 31st of October, 1517, he affixed to the gates of the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg ninety-five propositions attacking the whole 
doctrine of granting indulgences. 

This was the commencement of that revolution which in a few 
years, spread through the German States, France, and the British 
isles; and the Protestant religion became that of both serf and king. 

In 1525, he was married to Catherine de Bora, by whom he had 
six children. She was converted some time previously, by accidentally 
coming across and reading one of his works, and fled with six other 
nuns from the place of their confinement, the convent of Nimtsch. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too particularly on what may be considered 
the less important part of the great Reformer’s life. But it is a fact, 
admitted by all historians, that the death of Theodore only deterred 
him from the study of the law. This was the point which I wished 
to show; for his subsequent career is too well known for me to at- 
tempt to illuminate, it being identified with all the movements in the 
revolution, till his death. This occurred at his native place, Eisleben, 
in 1546. 2 

No wonder the simple burghers of Eisenach are proud that Martin 
Luther, when a poor student, begged his bread through their streets ; 
and there is but little doubt that towns of far more importance than 
Eisenach will lay claim hereafter to a room or street as sacred, 
where to day some poor scholar, unknown, friendless, broken in health 
and half: famished, is sowing the seeds of intellectuality which are des- 
tined to ripen into golden harvest for the world to reap. 


N. C. M. 

















LITERARY NOTICES. 


VANITY-Farrn: A Novet W THovT A HERO. 
York : HarPeR AND BROTHERS. 






By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. New- 


For acute observation and perception of the actions and motives of the English 
world ; for humor keen and inexhaustible ; for an exquisite sense of the burlesque 
and the bizarre ; and for rare ability to portray those ‘ persons and things’ in which 
these characteristics are embodied and developed ; commend us to Cuaw1s-Y ELLow- 
piLusn-MicueL-AnceLo-Tirmarsu-Jeames-Wittiam Makepeace Tuackeray, Es- 
quire, of ‘ London town,’ in Old England ; and moreover, commend us to his last work, 
the one now before us, as the best we have ever seen from his pen. The idea of 
‘ Vanity-Fair’ we have no doubt was suggested to the author by good old Joun 
Bunyan, in ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ He certainly has portrayed many characters 
that might have sat upon the jury who tried Curistian and Farrurvt, in the 
‘ Vanity-Fair’ which they visited, on their way to the ‘Celestial City.’ Step in, 
reader, to our author’s ‘ Vanity-Fair,’ and look at the performances. ‘There are 
scenes of all sorts; some dreadful combats, some grand and lofty horse-riding, some 
scenes of high life, and some very middling indeed ; some love-making for the senti- 
mental, and some light comic business; the whole accompanied by appropriate 
scenery, and brilliantly illuminated with the author’s own candles.’ The ‘ show’ has 
been received with great favor in all the principal towns of England through which 
it has passed ; and we can safely predict that it will meet with as entire success in 
America. But let us raise the curtain and give the reader a hurried glimpse of some 
of the performers. We shall not give a consecutive exposition of them, nor attempt 
to set forth in their order the diversified and lively incidents of the work ; but shall 
endeavor rather to treat the reader to such ‘ bits’ of good ‘ composition’ as have forci- 
bly impressed us in the perusal. Here is a personal sketch of Mr. Josern Sepievy, 
of the Hon. East-India Company’s Service, a young man who bears a somewhat 
conspicuous part in the work, and who comes home sporting a military frock-coat, 
ornamented with frogs, knobs, black buttons, and meandering embroidery : 


‘His name appeared, at the period of which we write, in the Bengal division of the East 
India Register, as collector of Boggley Wollah, an honorable and lucrative post, as every body 
knows: in order to know to what higher posts JosrePH rose in the service the reader is re- 
ferred to the same periodical. 

‘ Boggley Wollah is situated in a fine, lonely, marshy, jungly district, famous for snipe-shoot- 
ing, and where not unfrequent!y you may flush a tiger. Ramgunge, where there is a magis- 
trate, is only forty miles off, and there is a cavalry station about thirty miles farther ; so Joseru 
wrote home to his parents, when he took possession of his collectorship. He had lived for 
about eight years of his life, quite alone. at this charming place, scarcely seeing a Christian 
face. except twice a year, when the detachment arrived to carry off the revenues which he 
had collected to Calcutta. 
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‘Luckily, at this time he caught a liver complaint, for the cure of which he returned to 
Europe, and which was the source of great comfort and amusement to him in his native 
country.’ 


We were a good deal amused with a scene at the seminary of Dr. Swisurait, 
wherein a good-hearted humble boy named Dossin administered ‘ Jesse’ to a young 
tyrannical parvenu, who wished to make a little boy his ‘ fag,’ for which purpose he 
was pummelling him. lis little school-fellows used to call him ‘ Heigh-ho Dossin,’ 
‘Gee-ho Dossin,’ and other contemptuous names, which he bore with all due meek- 
ness and humility, being apparently a quiet, clumsy, and very dull young gentleman ; 
but ‘ he was n’t, exactly :’ 


‘His parent was a grocer in the city: and it was bruited abroad that he was admitted into 
Dr. SwisHTAIL’s academy upon what are called ‘ mutual principles ;’ that is to say, the ex- 
penses of his board and schooling were defrayed by his father in goods, not money ; and he 
stood there, almost at the bottom of the school, in his scraggy corduroys and jacket. through 
the seams of which his great big bones were bursting, as the representative of so many pounds 
of tea, candles, sugar, mottled-soap, plums (of which a very mild proportion was supplied for 
the puddings of the establishment ) and other commodities. A dreadful day it was for young 
Doszin when one ot the youngsters of the school, having run into the town upon a poaching 
excursion for hard-bake and polonies, espied the cart of DosBIn aNp RupGe, Grocers and 
Oilmen, Thames-street, London, at the Doctor’s door, discharging a cargo of the wares in 
which the firm dealt. 

‘Young Dopsin had no peace after that. The jokes were frightful and merciless against 
him. ‘Hullo, Dossrn,’ one wag would say, ‘here ’s good news in the paper: sugars is ris’, my 
boy!’ Another would set a sum: ‘If a pound of mutton-candles cost sevenpence-haltpenny, 
how much must Dossin cost?’ and a roar would follow from all the circle of young knaves, 
usher and all.’ 


A letter from one of his school-mates, written at this time, gives a characteristic 
account of the fight to which we have alluded: 


‘ Sugar-cane House, Richmond, March, 18—. 


‘Dear Mamma: I hope you are quite well. I should be much obliged to you to send me a 
cake and five shillings. There has been a fight here between Curr & Doxnsrn. CuFF, you 
know, was the Cock of the School. They fought thirteen rounds, and Dossrin Licked. So 
CuFrF is now Only Second Cock. The tight was about me. Curr was licking me for breaking 
a bottle of milk, and Fires would n’t stand it. We call him figs because his father is a Grocer; 
Fies & RupcGr, Thames-street, City. I think, as he fought for me, you ought to buy your Tea 
& Sugar at his father’s. Curr goes home every Saturday, but can’t this, because he has 2 
Black Eyes. He has a white Pony to come and fetch him, and a groom in livery on a bay mare. 
I wish my Papa would let me have a Pony, and | am, 

‘ Your dutiful Son, 
‘GEORGE SEDLEY OSBORNE. 

‘P.S. Give my love to little Emmy. I am cutting her out a Coach in card-board.’ 


This same Georce Sepiey Ossorne, by-the-by, a selfish, spoiled child, but with 
one or two good points about him; who comes to be adored by a lovely girl, whuse 
affection he is disposed to disregard, and the promotion of whose happiness he subse- 
quently neglects ; this Ossorne has the impudence to marry a girl for whom his 
father had himself designed him until he: father had Jost his fortune. But let us 
take a glance at ‘ old Ossorne, Junior,’ as ‘ poor Power’ used to say : 


‘ Beutnp Mr. OssorNne’s dining-room was the usual apartment which went in his house by 
the name of the study; and was sgcred to the master of the house. Hither Mr. Ossorne 
would retire on a Sunday forenoon, when not minded to go to church; and here pass the 
morning in his crimson !eather chair, reading the paper. A couple of glazed book-cases were 
here, containing standard works in stout gilt bindings. The ‘Annual Register,’ the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ ‘ BLatx’s Sermons,’ and‘ HuME and SMOLLET.’ From year’s end to year’s end 
he never took one of these volumes from the shelf; but there was no member of the family 
that would dare for his life to touch one of the books, except upon those rare Sunday evenings 
when there was no dinner party, and when the great scarlet Bible and Prayer-book were taken 
out from the corner where they stood beside his copy of the Peerage, and the servants being 
rung up to the dining parlor, OsBorne read the evening service to his family in a loud, grating, 
pompous voice. No member of the household, child or domestic, ever entered that room 
without a certain terror. Here he checked the housekeeper’s accounts, and overhauled the 
butler’s cellar-book. Hence he could command, across the clean, gravel court-yard, the back 
entrance of the stables with which one of his bells communicated, and into this yard the 
coachman issued from his premises as into a dock, and OsporNe swore at him from the study 
window. Four times a yeer Miss Wirt entered this apartment to get her salary ; and his 
daughters to receive their quarterly allowance. GrorGe, ag a boy, had been horsewhipped in 
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this room many times; his mother sitting sick on the stairs listening to the cuts of the whip. 
The boy was scarcely ever known to cry under the punishment; the poor woman used to 
fondle and kiss him secretly, and give him money to soothe him when he came out.’ 


Sucn is the man who took summary vengeance on his son for daring to think and 


act for himself in a matter which might be supposed rather more deeply to concern 
his individual happinesss than that of ‘ the old man?’ 


‘In the large shining mahogany escrutoir Mr. Osporne had a drawer especially devoted to 
his son’s affairs and papers. Here he kept all the documents relating to him ever since he had 
been a boy: here were his prize St and drawing-books. all bearing GroxGe’s hand, 
and that of the master: here were his first letters in large round hand. sending his love to 
papa and mamma, and conveying his petitions foracake. His dear godpapa S—EDLEY Was more 
than once mentioned inthem. Curses quivered on old Osponnr’s livid lips, and horrid hatred 
and disappointment writhed in his heart. as looking through some of these papers he came on 
that name. They were all marked and docketed. and tied with red tape. It was “From 
Georgy. requesting 5s., April 23, 18—; answered April 25;” or “GroxGy about a pony, Octo- 
ber 13’’— and so forth. In another packet were “ G.’s tailor’s bills and outfit, drafts on me by 
G Osroxnr, jun.,” ete.; his letters from the West Indies; his agent's letters, and the news- 
papers containing his commission: here was a whip he had when a boy, and in a paper a locket 
containing his hair, w’ ich his mother used to wear. 

* Turning one over after another, and musing over the memorials, the unhappy man passed 
muny hours. His dearest vanities. ambitions. hopes, had all been here. What pride he had in 
his boy! He was the handsomest child ever seen. Every body said he was like a nobleman’s 
son. A royal princess had remarked him, and kissed him, and asked his name in Kew Gardens. 
What city-man could show such another? Could a prince have been better cared for? An 
thing that money could buy had been his son’s. He used to go down on speech-days wit 
four horses and new liveries, and scatter new shillings among the boys at the school where 
GrorGe was: when he went with GeorcGe to the depét of his regiment, before the boy 
embarked for Canada, he gave the officers such a dinner as the DuKE or York might have sat 
down to. Had he ever refused a bill when Georce drew one? There they were—paid with- 
out a word. Many a general in the army could’nt ride the horses he had! He had the child 
before his eyes, on a hundred difterent days when he remembered Groxce; after dinner, when 
he used to come in as bold as a lord and drink off his glass by his father’s side. at the head of 
the table; on the pony at Brighton. when he cleared the hedge and kept up with the hunts- 
man; on the day when he was presented to the Prince ReGeEnt at the levee, when all St. 
James’s couldn't produce a finer fellow. And this. this was the end of all!—to marry a bank- 
rupt, and fly in the face of duty and fortune! What humiliation and fury: what pangs of 
sickening rage, balked ambition and love; what wounds of outraged vanity, tenderness even, 
had this old worldling now to suffer under! 

‘ Having examined these papers and pondered over this one and the other, in that bitterest 
of all helpless wo, with which miserable men think of happy past times, Geoxee’s father 
took the whole of the documents out of the drawer in which he had kept them so long, and 
locked them into a writing-box which he tied and sealed with his seal. Then he opened the 
book-case and took down the great red Bible we have spoken of; a pompous book, seldom 
looked at, and shining all over with gold. There was a frontispiece to the volume, represent- 
ing ABRAHAM sacrificing Isaac. Here, according to custom, OsporNE had recorded on the 
fiy-leaf. and in his large clerk-like hand, the dates of his marriage and his wife’s death, and the 
births and Christian names of his children. JANE came first, then GrornGe SEDLEY OsBORNF, 
then Maria Frances, and the days of the christening of each. Taking a pen, he carefully 
obliterated Grorcr’s name from the page; and when the leaf was quite dry, restored 
the volume to the place from which he had moved it. Then he took a document out of 
another drawer, where his own private papers were kept; and having read it, crumpled it 
up and lighted it at one of the candles, and saw it burn entirely away in the grate. It was his 
will; which having burned, he sat down and wrote off a letter, and rang for his servant, 
whom he charged to deliver itinthe morning. It was morning already: as he went up to bed, 
the whole house was alight with the sunshine: and the birds were singing among the fresh 
green leaves in Russell-square.’ 


With the results which followed this step on the part of the father, and the inci- 
dents in the farther history of the son, the reader must make himself acquainted through 
the pages of the work which records them in detail. We were not a little amused in 
reading the example of what the author might have done, had he been disposed, in- 
stead of describing people as they exist in common life, to represent them as talking 
and acting as they do no where else save in very high-flown and unnatural novels. 
Who could not recognise in the following the style of such pen-and-ink ‘ novelists’ as 
Arnswortu on the other side of the Atlantic, and the great Incranam on this? The 
resemblance is daguerreotypical : 


‘We could easily have constructed a tale of thrilling interest, through the fiery chapters of 
which the reader should hurry panting. Fancy this chapter having been headed 
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‘THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


‘The night was dark and wild—the clouds black —black—ink-black. The wild wind tore 
the cee tpl 280 from the roofs of the old houses and sent the tiles whirling and crashing 
through the desolate streets. No soul braved that tempest; the watchmen shrank into their 
boxes, whither the searching rain followed them—where the crashing thunderbolt fe}l and 
destroyed them—one had so been slain opposite the Foundling. A scorched gaberdine, a 
shivered lantern, a staff rent in twain by the flash, were all that remained of stout WiLL 
Streaprast. A hackney coachman had been blown off his coach-box, in Southampton Row— 
and whither? But the whirlwind tells no tidings of its victim, save his parting scream as he 
is borne onward! Horrible night! It was dark, pitch dark; no moon No,no. No moon. 
Notastar. Nota little feeble, twinkling, solitary star. There had been one at early evening, 
but he showed his face shuddering, for a moment in the black heaven, and then retreated back. 

‘One, two, three! It is the signal that KLack Vizaxp had agreed on. 


‘*Mory! is that your snum?’ said a voice from the area. ‘1’ll gully the dag and bimbole 
the clicky in a snuffkin.’ 

‘*Nuffle your clod, and beladle your glumbanions,’ said Vizarp, with a dreadful oath, ‘This 
way, men; if they screak, out with your snickers and slick! Look to the pewter room, 


Biowser. You, Mark, to the old gaff’s mopus box! and I,’ added he, in a lower but more 
horrible voice, ‘I will look to Amelia!’ 


‘There was a dead silence. ‘Ha!’ said Vizarp, ‘was that the click of a pistol?’ 

The imitation of the genteel rose-water style of fashionable novels is equally close 
and felicitous; a style thickly sprinkled with bad French, and as devoid of genius or 
talent as the very paper upon which the trash is printed. One of the best drawn cha- 
racters is that of Resecca, the scheming governess; sly, cunning, clever, unprincipled, 
and a thorough ‘ woman of the world,’ in the worst acceptation of the term. Her 
career forms an admirable lesson, but we cannot even indicate it. We should like to 
give outline-sketches of Sir Perer Craw vey, a vulgar English baronet, who ‘ has a 
taste for law, which costs him many thousands yearly ; and who, being a great deal 
too clever to be robbed by any single agent, allows his affairs to be mismanaged by a 
dozen, whom he all equally mistrusts ; who is such a sharp landlord, that he can hardly 
find any but bankrupt tenants; and such a close farmer, that he grudges almost the 
seed to the ground, whereupon revengeful Nature grudges him the crops which she 
grants to more liberal husbandmen ;’ of his brother, the worldly clergyman, who wrote 
a pamphlet on malt, and had the interesting correspondence with the Reverend Srias 
Hornsiowenk, the missionary, who was tatooed in the South-Sea islands ; who had such 
a ‘ bloody’ flux of words, and delivered his little voice with such pomposity and pleasure 


to himself, and never advanced any sentiment or opinion which was not perfectly trite 
and stale, and supported by a Latin quotation ; of that worldly, selfish, graceless, 
thankless, religionless old woman, his spinster sister; and of the elder Sepiey, the 
broken-down but still proud SepLey ; but we must present a little sketch of this latter 
personage, who was in the habit of telling to every body whom he could get to listen 
such a multitude of ancient histories about himself, when his ‘ better days’ were upon 
him : 


‘Mr. DosBin went to seek JoHN SED.eEy at his house-of-call in the city, the Tapioca Coffee- 
house, where, since his own offices a shut up,and fate had overtaken him, the poor, broken- 
down old gentleman used to betake himself daily, and write letters and receive them. and tie 
them up into mysterious bundles, several of which he carried in the flaps of his coat. I don’t 
know any thing more dismal than that business, and bustle, and mystery of a ruined man: those 
letters from the wealthy which he shows you: those worn, greasy documents, promising sup- 
port, and offering condolence, which he places wistfully before you, and on which he builds his 
hopes of restoration and future fortune. My beloved reader has, no doubt, in the course of his 
experience, been waylaid by many such a luckless companion. He takes you into the corner ; 
he has his bundle of papers out of his gaping coat pocket; and the tape off, and the string in his 
mouth, and the favorite letters selected and laid before you; and who does not know the sad, 
eager, half-crazy look, which he fixes on you with his hopeless eyes? 

‘Changed into aman of this sort, Dopstn found the once florid, jovial, and prosperous JouNn 
SepLey. His coat, that used to be so glossy and trim, was white at the seams, and the buttons 
showed the copper. His face had fallen in, and was unshorn ; his frill and neckcloth hung limp 
under his bagging waistcoat. When he used to treat the boys in old days, at a coffee-house, he 
would shout and laugh louder than any body there, and have all the waiters skipping round him ; 
it was quite painful to see how humble and civil he was to Joun of the Tapioca, a blear-eyed 
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old attendant, in dingy stockings and cracked pumps, whose business it was to serve glasses of 
wafers and bumpers of ink in pewter, and slices of paper to the frequenters of this dreary 
house of entertainment, where nothing else seemed to be consumed. As for WirLL1AM Dossin, 
whom he had tipped repeatedly in his youth, and who had been the old gentleman’s butt on a 


thousand occasions, old SEDLEy gave his hand to him in a very hesitating, hamble manner now, 
and called him ‘Sir.’ 


When this poor man became restored in health and fortune the ‘ whirligig of time 
brought about his revenges’ upon his false enemies and falser friends. But we must 
pause here, or we shall quite too far exceed our available space. We began, when we 
commenced the perusal of ‘ Vanity-Fair,’ to designate attractive passages as we read ; 
but as we went on, like a reporter who suspends his pencil when recording the burning 
thoughts of an eloquent speaker, we lost sight of that professional practice, so intently 
were we occupied with the scenes and characters portrayed with such masterly skill. 
A few of these indicated extracts however, we cannot resist the inclination to quote. 
We were struck with the force of this brief limning. Its application is not confined 
to London society: ‘ Which of us can point out in his circle men whose aims are gene- 
rous, whose truth is constant, and not only constant in its kind but elevated in its degree ; 
whose want of meanness makes them simple ; who can look the world honestly in the 
face with an equal, manly sympathy for the great and the small? We all know a 
hundred whose coats are very well made, and a score who have excellent manners, 
and one or two happy beings who are what they call ‘ in the inner circles,’ and have 
shot into the very centre and bull’s-eye of the fashion ; but of GenrLEMEN how many” 
We should like to have afforded the reader a glimpse of lady Sournpown, the per- 
severing, proselyting religionist, who unweariedly scoured her neighborhood, circula- 
ting small ‘ pious pamphlets,’ such as ‘‘The Washerwoman of Finchley Common,’ ‘ A 
Voice from the Flames,’ ‘ A ‘Trumpet-Warning to Jericho,’ ‘ The Flesh-Pots Broken, 
or the Converted Cannibal,’ ete.; and who would give a tract to one of her peasantry, 
and order him to be converted, just as she would order a servant to take a dose of 
medicine. Observe this picture of a boy just ‘ turning from a gosling to a gander? 

‘James Crsw ey, when his aunt had last beheld him, was a gawky lad, at that uncomfortable 
age when the voice varies between an unearthly treble and a preternatural bass; when the face 
not uncommonly blooms out with appearances for which RowLanp’s Kalydor is said to act as 
acure; when boys are seen to shave furtively with their sisters’ scissors, and the sight of other 
young women produces intolerable sensations of terror in them; when the great hands and 
ankles protrude a long way from garments which have grown too tight for them ; when their 
presence after dinner is at once frightful to the ladies, who are whispering in the twilight in the 
drawing-room,and inexpressibly odious to the gentlemen over the mahogany,who are restrained 
from freedom of intercourse and delightful interchange of wit by the presence of that gawky 
innocence ; when, at the conclusion of the second glass, papas say, ‘ Jack, my boy, go out and 
see if the evening holds up,’ and the youth, a to be free, yet hurt at not being yet a man, 
quits the incomplete banquet. Jamrs, then a hobbadehoy, was now become a young man, having 


had the benefits of a university education, and acquired the inestimable polish, which is gained 


by living in a fast set at a small college, and contracting debts, and being rusticated, and being 
plucked.’ 


Tackeray in a few words, often ‘hits the nail of a subject’ plump, yet as play- 
fully as the tap of an infant’s hand: 


‘Wuart is the secret mesmerism which friendship possesses, and under the operation of 
which a person ordinarily sluggish, or cold, or timid, becomes wise, active, and resolute, in ano- 
ther’s behalf? As Atexts, after a few passes from Dr. Extiorson, despises pain, reads with 
the back of his head, sees miles off, looks into next week, and performs other wonders, of 
which, in his own private normal condition, he is quite incapable; so you see, in the affairs of 
the world and under the magnetism of friendship, the modest man becomes bold, the shy confi- 
dent, the lazy active, or the impetuous py.dent and peaceful. What is it, on the other hand, 
that makes the lawyer eschew his own cause, and call in his learned brother as an adviser? And 
what causes the doctor, when ailing, to send for his rival, and not sit down and examine his own 
tongue in the chimney glass, or write his own prescription at his study table? 1 throw out 
these queries for intelligent readers to answer, who know, at once, how credulous we are, and 
how skeptical, how soft, and how obstinate, how firm for others, and how diffident about our- 
selves.’ 


It is the gift of genius to dignify and invest with new interest the simple and the 
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common. Remark the following thoughts, suggested by a second-floor hall and stair- 
case of a London dwelling, where the coffin of the elder Szpiey has been placed by 
the undertakers : 


‘Tar stair-case, by which young Master stealthily ascends, having left his boots in the hall 
and let himself in after dawn from a jolly night atthe club; down which Miss comes rustling 
in fresh ribbons and spreading muslins, brilliant and beautiful, and prepared for conquest and 
ball; or master Tommy slides, preferring the banisters for a mode of conveyance, and disdain- 
ing danger and the stair; down which the Mother is fondly carried smiling in her strong hus- 
band’s arms, as he steps steadily step by step, and followed by the monthly nurse, on the day 
when the medical man has pronounced that the charming patient may go down stairs; up 
which Joun lurks to bed, yawning with a sputtering tallow candle, and to gather up before 
sunrise the boots which are awaiting him in the passages; that stair, up or down which habies 
are carried, old people are helped, guests are marshalled to the ball, the parson walks to the 
christening, the doctor to the sick-room, and the undertaker’s men to the upper floor; what a 
memento of Life, Death, and Vanity it is, that arch and stair, if you choose to consider it, and 
sit on the landing, looking up and down! The doctor will come up to us too for the last time 
there, my friend in motley. The nurse will look in at the curtains, and you take no notice ; 
and then she will fling open the windows for a little, and let in the air. Your comedy and 
mine will have been played then, and we shall be removed, O how far. from the trumpets, 
and the shouting, and the posture-making!’ . . . ‘However much you may be mourned, your 
widow will like to have her weeds neatly made; the cook will send or come up to ask about 
dinner; the survivors will soon bear to look at your picture over the mantel-piece, which 
will presently be deposed from the place of honor, to make way for the portrait of the son 
who reigns. 

‘Which of the dead are most tenderly and passionately deplored? The death of a child 
occasions a passion of grief and frantic tears, such as your end, brother reader, will never 
inspire. The death of an infant which scarce knew you, which a week’s absence from you 
would have caused to forget you, will strike you down more than the loss of your closest 
friend or your first-born son; a man grown like yourself, with children of his own. We may 
be harsh and stern with Jupau and Simeon; our love and pity gush out for BENJAmiN, the 
little one. And if you are old, as some reader of this may be, or shall be—old and rich, or 
old and poor —you may one day be thinking for yourself: ‘ These people are very good round 
about me; but they won’t grieve too much when! am gone. Iam very rich, and they want 
my inheritance; or very poor, and they are tired of supporting me.’ . . . ‘Which, I wonder, 
brother reader, is the better lot, to die prosperous and famous, or poor and disappointed? To 
have, and to be forced to yield; or to sink out of life, having played and lost the game? That 
must be a strange feeling, when a day of our life comes and we say, ‘ To-morrow, success or 
failure wont matter much: and the sun will rise, and all the myriads of mankind go to their 
work or their pleasure as usual, but I shall be out of the turmoil !’ 


We leave our readers to the enjoyment of ‘ Vanity Fair’ in its ‘ entirety ;’ having 
done little more, after all, toward affording them a ‘ taste of its quality’ than did the 
Irishman who brought a few bricks to America to show the superiority of the archi- 
tecture of Dublin. 


CHARMS AND CouNTER-CHARMs: By Marra J. McINTosn, author of ‘ Two Lives, or to Seem 
and to Be,’ ‘Conquest and Self-Conquest,’ etc., etc. In one volume. pp. 400. New-York: 
D. APPLETON AND CoMPANY. 


We are glad tosee the name of the gifted author (why should we say ‘ authoress,’ 
which, as PoLontus says, ‘is a vile phrase ?’) at length prefixed to her works ; for she 
has made it an honorable one in our literature. We haye already, in our reviews of 
previous works from the same pen, spoken of the invariable moral and religious ex- 
cellence of the inculcations educed, and the direct lessons of virtue taught, in her 
writings ; and these rendered eminently attractive by the graces of a style as unpre- 
tending as it is natural and pleasing. Would that many popular writers, foreign and 
indigenous, could look back upon productions which have been sown broad-cast 
throughout the length and breadth of this great republic, with as little fear of per- 
nicious consequence as the author of the volume before us. Asa tale proper, ‘ Charms 
and Counter-Charms’ possesses attractions of no common order. Its incidents are not 
over-strained, nor its characters overcharged, nor its dialogues over-written. It is a 
good work, with a good moral, and we need scarcely add, for the enlightenment of 
any reader, that it is well written. It will command a wide sale. 


MBER cP LOE AMEE RE PAE ELON. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR PUBLISHING AN AMERICAN EDITION oF BoyDELL’s ILLUSTRATIONS OF SuaKs- 

PEARE. New-York: printed by Joun Reep. 

Dr. Spooner, an eminent and opulent surgeon-dentist of this city, by a train of 
fortunate circumstances has become possessed of all the original one hundred copper- 
plates of Boype.w’s folio Illustrations of Suakspeare ; and believing that he might 
render the public a service by restoring them io their original beauty, has applied him- 
self with diligence, and with entire success, to effect this object. Asa work of art, in 
design, in execution, in unlimited outlay of time and money, in the employment of 
the best talent in Great Britain, and in the patronage and cordial support of the king, 
nobility and gentry of England, Boype.v’s Illustrations of Suaksrrare stands pre- 
eminent and wholly unrivalled. After having finished a number of the plates, the 
most worn and difficult to be restored, and taken proofs from them, all the most dis- 
tinguished artists, engravers and connoisseurs in the city of New-York were invited 
to examine and scrutinize the work, and to compare critically these proofs with the 
best copies in America, some of which were engraver’s proofs before the letter. ‘The 
result of this trial was altogether satisfactory ; and Dr. Spooner has, upon their de- 
cision, and by the advice of his friends and the lovers of the fine arts, determined to 
push the work to its entire completion as rapidly as the necessity for accuracy and 
care will admit. ‘To those who may not be acquainted with this great work, it is only 
necessary to say, that it contains one hundred plates, all of which are perfect studies, 
having from ten to twenty full-length figures in the fore-ground, most of which are 
genuine portraits, in every variety of grouping and composition, and every human 
passion faithfully delineated, forming a series of very original and striking pic- 
tures. Nothing can be done that will have a greater tendency to cultivate a taste 
for the fine arts in this country than a general circulation of these splendid prints, 
illustrating as they do the genius of the great poet, and emanating from the most dis- 
tinguished British artists, such-as Sir Josnua Reynoxps, Sir Bensamin West, Sir 
Wituiam Beecuy, Fusex1, Romney, Norrucore, WestaLy, Suirke, Opte, as 
painters, and Suarre, Barroxozz1, Eartom, Tuew, Simon, Mippiman, Watson, 
Fyrri&rx, Wixson, and many others, as engravers. We have few public galleries of 
paintings, and must therefore mostly form our taste for this branch of the fine arts 
from engravings ; and these plates are fit to grace the drawing-room or port-folio of 
any gentleman. Nothing, it is conceded, has a greater tendency to refine the mind, — 
or to add to our harmless pleasure, than the cultivation of the fine arts. Dr. Spooner 
will be instrumental in assisting to cultivate the growing taste for the fine arts, even 
though he should fail in reaping the pecuniary recompense which we are sure a libe- 
ral public will bestow upon a project of this nature, involving as it does a very heavy 
outlay of capital in the commencement, and much risk of loss in its prosecution. The 
publisher pledges himself to spare no efforts nor expense in perfecting the work, and 
making it in every way worthy of its magnitude, and of the subjects illustrated. He 
will issue it in monthly parts, of two or more plates each, at the unprecedented low 
price of one dollar a plate, to subscribers. Boypex.’s subscription-price was two 
guineas, or ten dollars a plate, for the first three hundred proofs, and one guinea a 
plate for the prints ; beside, many noblemen and others made handsome donations, in 
addition to their subscriptions, to encourage the work ; and yet he failed for the enor- 
mous sum of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling! During the life-time 
of the Boype.us it was never sold for less than one hundred guineas a set. Some 
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of the proofs in former years have brought at public sales fifteen guineas each, in 
London, and twenty-five dollars in New-York. The work will be printed on thick 
linen paper, twenty-four by thirty inches, weighing one hundred and forty pounds to 
the ream. Each print will be accompanied with a stereotype letter-press description 
of the same, with quotations from the text which it illustrates, printed on the best hot- 
pressed linen paper, of the same size as the print, with tissue-paper between, which 
will add greatly to the beauty and interest of the work. In BoypE.w’s editions there 
is no description of the plates, nor tissue-paper, and only a list of the plates at the 
end of the volumes. The work, when completed, will form two volumes of surpass- 
ing beauty, far superior to any of the old copies now in the country. Two superb 
copies of the restored plates are now before us; West’s great picture of Lear, the 
original of which is in Boston, and Wesrauu’s King Henry the Eighth. They could 
not be more beautiful if they were the original proof-impressions, so admirably has 


the re-cutting been accomplished. We cordially commend the work to the favor of 
the public. 


Catiin’s Notes oF Erent Years’ TRAVELS AND RESIDENCE IN Evrope, with his North 

American Indian Collection. In two volumes, octavo. With numerous Illustrations. 
New-York: BurGEss, STRINGER AND COMPANY. 
We give Mr. Car.in due credit for these volumes, which are certainly replete with 
interest ; containing, as they do, so many anecdotes and incidents of the travels and 
adventures of three different parties of American Indians, whom he introduced to 
the courts of England, France and Belgium. The natural curiosity, the surprise 
and wonder, which they excited, and the new and strange scenes which excited them, 
are well depicted by the author, whom we remember with pleasure, as we sat toge- 
ther in the Indian tent, which stood in the middle of his exhibition-room, many 
years ago, in this city, and the originals of which we had the good fortune to see 
last summer at Mackinaw, on the lonely Saint-Mary’s river, and at the ‘ Saltstee- 
maree, as the Yankees ‘ out there’ call ‘ Sault Ste. Marie.’ But will our author 
pardon us while we say, that (most likely insensibly to himself,) his book seems 
rather a show-man’s advertising pamphlet for ‘ gratuitous circulation’ than a care- 
fully-prepared volume for the public acceptance ; such a work, in short, (and the 
hint should not be lost upon our friend of the American Museum,) as Mr. Barnum 
might easily prepare, with even so small a subject as Tuomas Barnum Tuums, Es- 
quire, whose carriage and out-riders in livery are passing by our window as we write. 
But let us not be misunderstood. We need not disclaim any attempt to underrate 
the services or talents of Mr. Cariin. His work in two volumes, descriptive of his 
life and adventures in the ‘ far West,’ while employed in procuring his now celebrated 
‘ Indian Collection,’ as our readers will remember, were favorably reviewed in this 
Magazine, as they well deserved to be. The present work, to adopt the language of 
a contemporary journal, will be deemed the complement, or filling out and conclusion 
of the former one ; for although treating of Europe, it still turns mainly upon Indians 
and incidents connected with Indians. This was accidental ; for when Mr. Cariin 
was in London, exhibiting his Gallery, some parties of North-American Indians were 
carried over there on speculation, for exhibition. With the origin of the speculation 
Mr. Caruin had no connection ; but when arrived in London, the Indians themselves 
decided that Carxin’s Gallery was the proper place for, and Mr. Carin the proper 
man to superiniend, their exhibition. Mr. Catiin, as some return for the kindness 
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and hospitality he had met with among the Indians, assented to the proposal of these 
parties ; and the volume before us commemorates, not with much literary skill, to be 
sure, the incidents of Mr. Cariin’s tour through England, France and Belgium, and 
exhibiting both live Indians and the curiosities of dress, arms and ornaments of races 
faraway. The book is quite readable, and we commend its perusal, together with the 
remarks upon the red race in an article in preceding pages, to the readers of this Maga- 
zine throughout the Union. 


Tue Spirit AND SuBJEcts oF Stupy: an Address delivered before the Sigma Pi Society of 
Illinois College, at its Anniversary in July. By Rev. L. Grosvenor. St. Louis: Brewster 
AND CASAMAYOU. 


An excellent address, full of thought, and the right kind of thought, plainly and 
forcibly expressed. We quote a single passage, for which only we have space, in 
justification of our encomium: ‘ Nothing is more necessary to the best success of the 
youthful student than an independent spirit. ‘Trae learning is not simply to know 
what PLato or Locke, Catvin or Arminius, or Epwarps, has said upon a subject, 
but to have an opinion of one’s own as to which of them has spoken the truth. It 
is the ability to tell not only what is true, but to give a reason why it is true. With- 
out independence, a man can never discover what is his own mind, if indeed he have a 
mind of hisown. ‘The mind cannot take wing, any more than the bird, without break- 
ing its shell. No one who suffers himself to be smothered under the eternal incuba- 
tion of others can ever soar. Men must speak and act and think as living beings, 
having authority to do these things. It is the fear of darting out of the old turnpike- 
road that has chained so many down to a grovelling mediocrity. Who can tell how 
many a gem of genius has been buried in the ‘ dark, unfathomed mines’ of dulness, 
merely from a slavish fear and unmanly dependence on the wisdom or folly of others? 
Such men, like the blind, must keep the beaten path, striking the staff on each side, 
and, like them, they go through the world, seeing nothing new, and creeping in 
privacy and at a snail’s pace along the road of knowledge ; for no one will act upon 
what another tells him is truth, unless it is made truth to him by his own convictions. 
That which appears false or indifferent to an individual is false to him, to all intents 
and purposes, for he will not act upon it; but a man will act upon what he really 
believes to be true, and even though it be false, he may do some good in the world, 
not indeed by his falsities, but by the energies of a believing, earnest spirit, bringing 
out some truth, which otherwise being cramped by dulness, unbelief or fear, might 
be hidden in a napkin. He who, by asserting even bold untruths, awakens dormant 
minds to new exertions in behalf of the truth, does more good than he who only rocks 
the world to sleep by a lullaby of stagnant common-places.’ We are glad to find Mr. 
Grosvenor commending old books, with souls in them, written by men because they 
had somewhat to say, and not merely because they had nothing else todo. It is true, 
as a quaint old writer remarks, that 


‘ ALTHOUGH old writings apere to be rude, 
Yet notwithstanding they do include 
The pythe of a matter most fructuously.’ 


What Cuaruies Lams says of ‘ THomson’s Seasons’ is truer of much older books : 
‘ They look best a little torn and dog-eared.’ Putting old books into modern foppish 
binding is putting old wine into new bottles. ‘They seem desirous, like the ghost of 
Hamuevr’s father, to burst their ceremonious cerements and revisit the glimpses of 
the moon in their stout old armor. 





EDITOR'S TABS SB. 


Finan Memoriats or Cuarites Lams. — We receive at a late hour from Messrs. 
D. AprLeton anp Company, the publishers, a volume entitled ‘Literary Sketches and 
Letters of Charles Lamb. None of the contents of the work have ever before been 
printed. Mr. Taxrourp, the author, and one of Lams’s executors, in a feeling and 
well-written preface, expresses his belief that these sketches and letters were due to 
the public, and especially to Lams’s reputation, as throwing new and solemn lights 
upon his character, and exhibiting the painfully-exciting cause of those frailties for 
which that indulgence is demanded which he himself never failed to extend to all hu- 
man weukness. His moral strength, and the extent of his noble self-sacrifice, hitherto 
unknown, are now given to the world, and will stamp forever the excellence of Lams’s 
character. What American reader has been aware, or indeed how many English readers 
until now, that his sister Mary was subject to periods of insanity, a malady hereditary 
in the family ; that in one of her fits of derangement, she killed her own mother by 
stabbing her to the heart with a table-knife ; and that Lams himself was once insane, 
and confined forsome six weeks ina mad-house? It is a wonder, says his biographer, 
that amidst all the difficulties, the sorrows, and the excitements of his succeeding forty 
years it never recurred. The exemption might have arisen, it is thought, from the 
sudden claim made on his moral and intellectual nature by a terrible exigency, and by 
his generous answer to that claim ; so that a life of self-sacrifice was rewarded by the 
reservation of unclouded reason. We shall plunge into the volume, inmedias res, 


without farther remarks; quoting mainly from Lamp’s epistolary correspondence, 
concerning which Mr. 'TaLrourp observes: ‘There is scarcely a note, or ‘ notelet,’ as 


he used to call his very little letters, which has not some tinge of that quaint sweet- 
ness, some hint of that peculiar union of kindness and whim, which distinguished him 


from all other poets and humorists.’ In the following passages from two separate let- 
ters to CoLeripGE, Lams describes his own attack: 


‘CoLERIpGE! I know not what suffering scenes you have gone through at Bristol. My life 
has been somewhat diversified of late. The six weeks that finished last year and began this, 
your very humble servant spent very agreeably in a mad-house, at Hoxton. Iam got somewhat 
rational now, and don’t bite any one. But mad I was! And many a vagary my imagination 
played with me, enough to make a volume, if all were told. CoLertpcr! it may convince you 
of my regards for you when I tell you my head ran on you in my madness, as much almost as 
on another person, who I am inclined to think was the more immediate cause of my temporary 
frenzy.’. . . ‘1 HavE recovered, but feel a stupor that makes me indifferent to the hopes and fears 
of this life. I sometimes wish to introduce a religious turn of mind, but habits are strong things, 
and my religious fervors are confined, alas! to some fleeting moments of occasional solitary devo- 
tion. A correspondence, opening with you, has roused me a little from my lethargy and made 
me conscious of existence. Indulge me init: I will not be very troublesome! At some future 
time I will amuse you with an account, as full as my memory will permit, of the strange turns 
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my phrensy took. I look back upon it at times with a gloomy kind of envy; for while it 
lasted, I had many, many hours of pure happiness. Dream not, CoLEeRinGer, of having tasted 
all the grandeur and wildness of fancy till you have gone mad! All now seems to me vapid, 
comparatively so.’ 

Lams while in his insane prison-house, in his lucid intervals, wrote respectable son- 
nets, mainly breathing tenderness and affection for his sister, and an equally tender 
sentiment toward his first and only inamorata. The following to Innocence, is very 
pretty : 


‘WE were two pretty babes, the youngest she, 
The youngest, and the loveliest far, I ween, 
And INNocENcE her name. The time has been 

We two did love each other’s company ; 
Time was, we two had wept to have been apart: 
But when, with show of seeming good beguiled, 
I left the garb and manners of a child, 

And my first love for man’s society, 
Defiling with the world my virgin heart, 

My loved companion dropt a tear, and fled, 

And hid in deepest shades her awful head. 
Belovéd! who shall tell me where thou art, 

In what delicious Eden to be found, 

That I may seek thee the wide world around ?’ 


In another letter to CoLeripes, written about this time, Lams says: ‘ Thank you 
for your frequent letters: you are the only correspondent, and I might add, the only 
friend I have in the world. I go no where, and have no acquaintance. Slow of 
speech, and reserved of manners, no one seeks or cares for my society; and I am left 
alone. A calls only occasionally, as though it were a duty rather, and seldom 
stays ten minutes. Then judge how thankful I am for your letters’ CoLerinee, 
who was in the country, had written to Lame to come and see him, who writes back: 





‘The uncertainty in which I yet stand, whether I can come or no, damps my spirits, 
reduces me a degree below prosaical, and keeps me in a suspense that fluctuates be- 
tween hope and fear. Hore is a charming, lively, blue-eyed wench, and I am always 
glad of her company, but could dispense with the visitor she brings with her — her 
younger sister, Fear, a white-livered, lily-cheeked, bashful, palpitating, awkward hussy, 
that hangs, like a green girl, at her sister’s apron-strings, and will go with her wherever 
she goes.’ ConrripGe’s ‘Lines composed in a Concert-Room’ seem to have rather 
frightened Lams for the safety of his friend: 





‘I detest 
These scented rooms where, to a gaudy throng, 
Heaves the proud harlot her distended breast 

In intricacies of laborious song.’ 


‘ Have a care, good Master Poet,’ says Lams, ‘ of the Statute de Contumelia. What 
do you mean by calling Madame Maras harlots and naughty things! The goodness 
of the verse would not save you in a court of justice.” The following is Lams’s ac- 
count, in a letter to CoLertpe@e, of the calamity which befel his sister : 


‘Wuirr, or some of my friends, or the public papers, by this time may have informed you 
of the terrible calamities that have fallen on our family. I will only give you the outlines: 
My poor dear, dearest sister, in a fit of insanity, has been the death of herown mother. | was 
at hand only time enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp.” She is at present in a mad-house, 
from whence I fear she must be removed to an hospital. Gop has preserved me my senses; I 
eat, and drink, and sleep, and have my judgment I believe, very sound. My poor father was 
slightly wounded, and I am left to take care of him and my aunt. Write as religious a letter as 
possible, but no mention of what is gone and done with. With me ‘the former things are passed 
away,’ and I have something more to do than to feel. Gop Atmicurty have us well in His 
keeping.’ 


The reader can fancy the dreadful scene presented to the eyes of an affectionate 
son and loving brother ; ‘ his mother lifeless, pierced to the heart, on a chair, her daugh- 
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ter yet wildly standing over her with the fatal knife, and the oid man, her father, 
weeping by her side, himself bleeding at the forehead from the effects of a severe blow 
he received from one of the forks she had been madly hurling about the room.’ Here 
ensues a long extract, but it is too characteristic, too Lams-like, to be omitted: 


‘My poor dear, dearest sister, the unhappy and unconscious instrument of the ALMIGHTY’s 
judgments on our house, is restored to her senses; to a dreadful sense and recollection of 
what has past, awful to her mind and impressive (as it must be to the end of life), but tem- 
pered with religious resignation and the reasonings of a sound judgment, which. in this early 
stage, knows how to distinguish between a deed committed in a transient fit of frenzy, and the 
terrible guilt of a mother’s murderer. I have seen her. I found her this morning calm and 
serene; far, very far from an indecent forgetful serenity ; she has a most affectionate and 
tender concern for what has happened. Indeed, from the beginning, frightful and hopeless as 
her disorder seemed, I had pes 3 pana enough in her strength of mind, and religious principle, 
to look forward to a time when even she might recover tranquillity. Gop be praised, CoLr- 
RIDGE, wonderful as it is to tell, ] have never once been otherwise than collected and calm; 
even on the dreadful day, and in the midst of the terrible scene, I preserved a tranquillity 
which bystanders may have construed into indifference—a tranquillity not of despair. Is it 
folly or sin in me to say that it was a religious principle that most supported me? I allow 
much to other favorable circumstances. I felt that I had something else to do than to regret. 
On that first evening, my aunt was lying insensible, to all appearance like one dying; my father, 
with his poor forehead plastered over, from a wound he had received from a daughter dearly 
loved by him, and who loved him no less dearly; my mother a dead and murdered corpse in 
the next room, yet was I wonderfully supported. I closed not my eyes in sleep that night, but 
lay without terrors and without despair. I have lost no sleep since. I had been long used 
not to restin things of sense; had endeavored after a comprehension of mind, unsatisfied with 
the ‘ignorant present time,’ and this kept me up. I had the whole weight of the family thrown 
on me; for my brother, little disposed (1 speak not without tenderness for him) at any time 
to take care of old age and infirmities, had now, with his bad leg, an exemption from such 
duties, and I was now left alone. One little incident may serve to make you understand my 
way of managing my mind. Within a day or two after the fatal one, we dressed for dinner a 
tongue which we had had salted for some weeks 1the house. As I sat down, a feeling like 
remorse struck me; this tongue poor Mary got for ne, and I can partake of it now, when she 
is faraway! A thought occurred and relieved me: ‘If I give into this way of feeling, there is 
not a chair, a room, an object in our rooms, that will not awaken the keenest griefs ; I must rise 
above such weaknesses.’ I hope this was not wantof true feeling. I did not let this carry me, 
though, too far. On the very second day (I date from the day of horrors,) as is usual in such 
cases, there were a matter of twenty people, I do think, supping in our room; they prevailed 
with me to eat with them (for to eat never refused.) They were all making merry in the room! 
Some had come from friendship, some from busy curiosity, and some from interest ; I was going 
to partake with them ; when my recollection came that my poor dead mother was lying in the 
next room —the very next room; a mother who, through life, wished nothing but her chil- 
dren’s welfare. Indignation, the rage of grief, something like remose, rushed upon my mind. 
In an agony of emotion I found my way mechanically to the adjoining room, and fell on my 
knees by the side of her coffin, asking forgiveness of Heaven, and sometimes of her, for forget- 
ting her sosoon. Tranquillity returned, and it was the only violent emotion that mastered me, 


and I think it did me good. I mention these things because I hate concealment, and love to give 
a faithful journal of what passes within me.’ 


Lamp’s sister, while in the asylum, used to write to her brother, although they saw 
each other every day. In one of her letters she says: ‘I have no bad terrifying 
dreams. At midnight, when I happen to awake, the nurse sleeping by the side of’me, 
with the noise of the poor mad people around me, I have no fear. The spirit of my 
mother seems to descend and smile upon me, and bid me live to enjoy the life and 
reason which the ALmicuty has given me. I shall see her again in heaven; she will 
then understand me better.’ It is painful to read Lame’s description of her successive 
attacks, extending through a series of years. At one time her life was in danger of 
being placed at the disposition of the crown, in the national asylum ; but her brother 
came to her deliverance. He satisfied all the parties who had power to oppose her 
release, by his solemn engagement that he would take her under his care for life ; and 
faithfully did he keep his word. Yet he was at intervals, sometimes brief, obliged to 
write such letters as this, in which mention is made of the death of an aunt. He is 
writing as usual to CoLeRIDGE: 


‘I Don’t know why I write, except from the propensity Misery has to tell her griefs. Hrrry 
died on Friday night, about eleven o’clock, after her long illness; Mary, in consequence of 
fatigue and anxiety, is fallen ill again, and I was obliged to remove her yesterday. I am left 
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alone in a house with nothing but Herry’s dead body to keep me company. To-morrow I 
bury her, and then I shall be quite alone, with nothing but a cat, to remind me that the house 
has been full of living beings like myself. My heart is quite sunk, and I don’t know where to 
look for relief. Mary will get better again, but her constantly being liable to such relapses is 
dreadful ; nor is it the least of our evils that her case and all our story is so well known around 
us. We areinamanner marked. Excuse my troubling you, but I have nobody by me to speak 
tome. I slept out last night, not being able to endure the change and the stillness. But I did 
not sleep well, and I must come back to my own bed. Iam going to try and get a friend to 
come and be with me to-morrow. I am completely shipwrecked. My head is quite bad. I 


almost wish that Mary were dead. Gop bless you !’ 

Lams at length came to the determination ‘ to take what pleasure he could between 
the acts of his distressful drama,’ and was gradually led into a wider circle of com- 
panionship, which educed sallies of broad mirth, that afterward softened into delicacy, 
retaining all its whim. The subjoined passage from a letter to his friend Mannine 
indicates a sort of compromise between a wild gayety and religious impressions obscured 
but not defaced ; intimating his disapprobation of infidelity, with a melancholy sense 
of his own unworthiness seriously to express it: ‘CoLeR1pGE inquires after you pretty 
often. Iwish to be the pander to bring you together again once before I die. When 
we die, you and I must part; the sheep, you know, take the right hand, and the goats 
the left. Stripped of its allegory, you must know, the sheep are J, and the Apostles 
and the Martyrs, and the Popes, and Bishop TayLor and Bishop Horstey, and Cote- 
RIDGE, etc., etc.; the goats are the Atheists and the Adulterers, and dumb dogs, and 
Gopwin and M.... . @, and that Thyestean crew. Yaw! how my saintship 
sickens at the idea!’ The following is to the same correspondent, acknowledging the 
receipt of a present of game: 

‘You needed not imagine any apology necessary. Your fine hare and fine birds (which just 
now are dangling by our kitchen blaze,) discourse most eloquent music in your justification. 
You just nicked my palate. For, with all due decorum and leave may it be spoken, my worship 
hath taken physic to-day, and being low and puling, requireth to be pampered. Fah! how beau- 
titul and strong those buttered onions come to my nose! For you must know we extract a 
divine spirit of gravy from those materials, which, duly compounded with a consistence of 
bread and cream (y’clept bread-sauce,) each to each, giving double grace, do mutually illus- 
trate and set off (as skilful gold foils to rare jewels) your partridge, pheasant, woodcock, snipe, 
teal, widgeon, and the other lesser daughters of the ark. Mrs. FrrENDSHIP, struggling with 
my carnal and fleshly prudence (which suggests that a bird or man is the proper allotment in 
such cases,) yearneth sometimes to have thee here to pick a wing or so. I question if your 
Norfolk sauces match our London cookery.’ 

Here is a ‘ picture in little’ of Hazxirr, the non-producer yet eternal commenta- 
tor, a most disagreeable person, of bad manners and uncleanly habits, as we hear from 
those who have known him personally: ‘W. Hazuirt isintown. I took him to see 
a very pretty girl, professedly, where there were two young girls — the very head and 
sum of the girlery was two young girls — who neither laughed, nor sneered, nor giggled, 
nor whispered —~ but they were young girls; and he sat and frowned blacker and 
blacker, indignant that there should be such a thing as youth and beauty; till he tore 
me away before supper, in perfect misery, and owned he could not bear young girls ; 
they drove him mad.’ Here ensue extracts froin two letters, addressed to a friend 
afflicted with the rheumatism. In the first, he pretends to endure all the pain he be- 
lieves his friend to be suffering, and attributes it to his own incautious habits; in the 
second he attributes the suffering to his friend, in a strain of exaggeration, probably in- 
tended to make the reality more tolerable by comparison : 

‘WE are afraid you will slip from us from England without again seeing us. It would be 
charity to come and see one. I have these three days been laid up with strong rheumatic pains 
in loins, back, shoulders. 1 shriek sometimes from the violence of them. I get scarce any sleep, 
and the consequence is, I am restless, and want to change sides as I lie, and I cannot turn with- 
out resting on my hands, and so turning all my body all at once, like a log with alever. While 
this rainy weather lasts I have no hope of alleviation. I have tried flannels and embrocation 


in vain. Just at the hip-joint the pangs are sometimes so excruciating, that I ery out. It is as 
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violent as the cramp, and far more continuous. I am ashamed to whine about these complaints 
to you, who can ill enter into them ; but indeed they are sharp. You go about, in rain or fine, 
at all hours, without discommodity. Ienvy you your immunity at a time of life not much re- 
moved from myown. But you owe your exemption to temperance, which it is too late for me 
to pursue. I, in my life-time, have had my food things. Hence my frame is brittle; yours 
strong as brass. I never knew any ailment you had. You can go out at night in all weathers, 
sit up all hours. Well, I don’t want to moralize; I only wish to say, that if you are inclined 
to a game at double-dumby, I would try and bolster up myself in a chair for a rubber or so. 


My days are tedious, but less so, and less painful than my nights. May you never know the 
pain and difficulty I have in writing so much!’ 


A week afterward he says, in a companion letter to the foregoing: 


‘I po confess to mischief. It was the subtlest diabolical piece of malice heart of man has 
contrived. I have no more rheumatism than that poker. Never was freer from all pains and 
aches. Every joint sound, to the tip of the ear from the extremity of the lesser toe. The 
report of thy torments was blown circuitously here from Bury. I could not resist the jeer. 
1 conceived you writhing, when you should just receive my congratulations. How mad you’d 
be. Well, it is not in my method to inflict pangs. I leave that to heaven. But in the existing 

angs of a friend, I have a share. His disquietude crowns my exemption. I imagine you 

owling ; and I pace across the room, shooting out my free arms, legs, etc., this way and that 
way, with an assurance of not kindling a spark of pain from them. | deny that Nature meant 
us to sympathize with agonies. Those face-contortions, retortions, distortions have the mer- 
riness of antics. Nature meant them for farce—not so pleasant to the actor, indeed; but 
GriMALDI cries when we laugh, and it is but one that suffers to make thousands rejoice. 

‘You say that shampooing is ineffectual. But, per se, it is good, to show the introvolutions, 


extravolutions of which the animal frame is capable: to show what the creature is receptible 
of, short of dissolution. 


‘You are worse of nights, a’nt you? You never was rack’d, was you? I should like an 
authentic map of those feelings. 


‘You seem to have the flying gout. You can scarcely screw a smile out of your face, can 
you? I sit at immunity and sneer ad libitum. ’Tis now the time for you to make good resolu- 
tions. I may goon breaking ’em for any thing the worse I find myself. Your doctor seems to 
keep you on the long cure. Precipitate healings are never good. Don’t come while you are 
so bad; I shan’t be able to attend to your throes and the dumby at once. I should like to know 
how slowly the pain goes off. But don’t write, unless the motion will be likely to make your 
sensibility more exquisite. Your affectionate and truly healthy friend,’ etc. 

A clear exposition of Lams’s generous character is afforded by the following passage. 
Elsewhere, in one of his letters, he exclaims: ‘Oh! how I wish I were a rich man, 
even though I were squeezed camel-fashion through a needle’s-eye!’ Yet it was evi- 
dently not for himself that he desired money: ‘ He used to seek out occasions of de- 
voting a part of his surplus to those of his friends whom he believed it would really 
serve, and almost forced loans, or gifts in the disguise of loans, upon them. If he 
thought one in such a position would be the happier for fifty pounds or a hundred pounds, 
he would carefully procure a note for the sum, and perhaps for days before he might 
meet the object of his friendly purpose, keep the note in his waistcoat-pocket, burning 
in it to be produced, and when the occasion arrived, ‘in the sweet of the night,’ he 
would crumple it up in his hand, and stammer out his difficulty of disposing of a little 
money : ‘ I don’t know what to do with it; pray take it— pray use it; you will do 
me a kindness if you will,’ he would say ; and it was hard todisoblige him! Let any 
one who has been induced to regard Lams as a poor, slight, excitable and excited 
being, consider that such acts as these were not infrequent ; that he exercised hospi- 
tality of a substantial kind, without stint, all his life ; that he spared no expense for 
the comfort of his sister, there only lavish ; and that he died leaving sufficient to ac- 
complish all his wishes for his survivors ; and think what the sturdy quality of his good- 
ness must have been, amidst all the heart-aches and head-aches of his life; and ask 
the virtue which has been supported by strong nerves whether it has often produced 
any good to match it?” With these extracts we must take leave of the volume before 
us ; leaving with a sad reluctance, many interesting matters, unindicated to the reader ; 
including especially the editor’s chapter upon the personal and intellectual characteris- 
tics of Lams’s more intimate companions. We commend the work to the cordial ac- 
ceptance of Lamu’s admirers in America, ‘ whose name is legion.’ 
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Gossip with Reapers anp CorresponpEents.— You have heard, reader, of ‘ Sir 
Ioun Maunpevitie, Knight,’ and of the wonderful things which he encountered, on 
his way to Paradise, where, being fatigued with travel, he stayed three days, when 
he packed off, being ‘ not worthi’ to make a more protracted sojourn ; and you have 
not forgotten, let us hope, the wonderful tree which he saw by the way, on which 
grew small pigs, piglets, or rudiments of pig, bursting from their opening ‘shucks’ 
like a chestnut from its burr. You thought it odd, belike, that that kind of animal 
should in a single known instance grow upon a tree: but you have not been made 
aware, nor were we until recently, that an animal or an insect, as ‘ alive and kick- 
ing’ as a pig could possibly be, might be planted and grow into atree! Let us tell 
you, however, of an insect, like our hornet, abundant in Mayaguez, Porto-Rico, 
called Abispéro. We have it from Mr. Henry Pusos, chemist and druggist, at Num- 
ber 30, Second Avenue, who is second to none of his profession in this metropolis, that 
at Mayaguez he has himself planted the abispéro insect, by dozens, on different days, 
and watched their progressive growth into a tree, or stout shrub, some three feet in 
height, armed with sharp-pointed leaves, which when touched so as to penetrate the 
skin sting with precisely the same effect as the venomous insect from whence they 
spring! The tree reaches its full maturity in a year and a half. Mr. Pusos watched 
the gradual developments of the ‘ plant,’ from the insect to its vegetable maturity, in 
very many instances, as one would watch the different stages of the egg-hatching 
process by the Eccaleiabion. ‘The first thing seen is a hollow in the middle of the 
body of the insect, whence shoots upward a sharp spiral leaf, from which, as it rises, 
other lateral shoots put forth, the legs of the insect having in the mean time taken 
root, and begun to spread in the ground! Isn’t that curious, reader? It is strictly 
true, and confirmed by a ‘ cloud of witnesses.’ Specimens of the tree, in its various 
stages, have been ordered for Professor Acassiz, which will soon arrive in this coun- 
try. Can we wonder now at the sexes in vegetable productions? . . . Aw obliging 
correspondent in Utica, the residence of Mr. Henry C. Pancxo, the celebrated colored 
bard, sends us an amusing account of the proceedings at a meeting of philanthropic 
ebonies, held previous to the assembling of the Buffalo Convention, for the purpose of 
selecting delegates to that body. Mr. Pancxo, cur poet, Mr. Smrru, Tonsor, Mr. 
Perer Freeman, who, by always ‘ waiting,’ has advanced, Mr. Tucker Woopson, 
‘a plugless word-spout’ among orators of his sect, these, with a ‘ dim, dark audience,’ 
were there. Some wags had persuaded Mr. Pancko that it was indispensable that 
he should go to Buffalo, to which he replied that he was ‘ puffickly ’greeable ;’ 
although he was in favor of General Taytor, (himself, he was,) he would yet go 


cording to his ‘ constructions.’ ‘The proceedings seem rather to indicate his anxiety 
to go. ‘They were as follow: 


‘Mr. Pancko. I move dat Mr. FREEMAN takes de cheer. 

‘Mr. Freeman. No, no! I doesn’t hab not’ing to do wid no Convention.” 

‘Mr. SmirH. I move dat Mr. Pancxo takes de cheer. 

‘Mr. Pancxo. Dar now! dat’s wat I was jes’ goin’ for to move myse’f, dat Mr. Surrx takes 


de cheer ; and I will, and second de motion myself, too, and put’em. It’scarried. Mr. Suir, 
take de cheer. 


‘Mr. Woopson. I moves dat Mr. Pancko be Secretary. 
‘Mr. Pancxo. No, no; I wants to do some speakin’ myself. (E’yah!—yah! ) 
‘CHarrman. You will not be pro-hibited, Mr. Pancxo. 


‘Mr. PancKko accepts; mounts a pair of spectacles, and begins to take notes, exactly as he 
has seen white folks do. 
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‘Cuarrman. I would like uf some gemblum would state d’ objec’ ob dis meetin’. I doesn’t 
know, myse’f, an’ I would like to know. 

‘ PANCKO, (with an air.) Your honor and fellow-colored-people : as I understands um, d’ ob- 
jec’ ob dis meeting is — called fur to cumerlate a pusson as is ’propriate fur to go to Buffalo on 
de ninth instance ob dis month, and dar’ in dat Convention to represent de colored popelation 
ob dis Star-City ob de Empire State. And, feller-colored-people, uf dat pusson or uf dem pus- 
sons is not able fur to pay dare own 'spenses, bress Gop de colored popelation will come up 
and back ’em ! 

‘Mr. Woopson. Feller-colored-people: uf I was sure dat our delegate would be aliowed to 
take a seat in dat Convention, I would luf to hab ’em. But, brederen, I t’ink dat white folks 
who’s so anxious fur to have us send a delegate, are not white men on the same side of poli- 
tics with the white people who are gwine to meet at Buffalo, and they want us to send some 
one fur to be laughed at and insulted. Ah, bredren! UNcLE Jo Pancxo is a eddicated nigger, 
and a scientific nigger, and TucKER Woopson is nuthin’ but an illiterate nigger; but TuckER 
Woopson dis time is a leetle cuter dan UNCLE Jo, and he has seed through all dis ’are talk, and 
he sees a brack dog behind de door; and TucKER Woopson doesn’t mean to ride dat dog, not 
no how; and he is ’stonished dat a colored gemblum of UNcLE Jo’s literary way has been so 
humbugged by white folks. He goes ag’in sendin’ a delegate to Buffalo to make fun fur any 
body. Why, who would take ’em in? The Democrats would n’t; the Semi-Democrats 
would n’t; the Whigs won’t, and the defective Whigs won't. No, Sir !—I doesn’t ride no black 
dogs behind no door! 

‘The Chairman pursued a similar strain of remark; and as Pancxko saw the chances of his 
complimentary trip begin to grow ‘small by degrees and beautifully less,’ he waxed warm. 
He rose. DanreL WEBsTER never displayed more ‘inner life.’ He smoked, kindled, and pre- 
sently broke forth in the following beautiful appeal to the pale-faces present : 

‘Pancxo. Dar now, you see, doesn’t you you gemblum as has done us de comfort fur to 
come in here—you see how dey treat UNctE Jo! I hab lived in Utica twenty years, and 
have nebber been called an idiot—no, neb-ber. And you, I guess, nebber t’ought I was an 
idiot—did you? ButI am; you hear’em sayIam. I tought I was a’spectable brack man, 
but dey say Iam an idiot! Well, bress 'e Lorn, uf 1 am an idiot, why I am an idiot—dat’s 
all dat is "bout it. But,’ continued the bard, ‘Mr. Smiru and Mr. Woopson—de honorable 
gemblum dat’s jes’ sot down, and dat has tried fur to make out UNcLE Jo a fool and an 
idiot—dey cum to me de oder day, and say dat I can write, and so I mus’ stick up a notice in 
de church for dis meetin’, and I done so; and now dey say dat UNcLE Jo‘safool! Well, 
bress Gop if he is a fool! Butif dey won’t send no one to Buffalo, ob course dey won’t pay 
for de use ob dis room, because dey don’t include to send no one to Buffalo; and now 
Uncie Jo has got to pay three shillin’s; and uf you will jes’ put in a little bit a-piece, why 
it will come easier for UNcLtE Jo. And now, gemblum, jus’ hear how dey say dat uf a brack 
man tries he can’t be ’spectable. Now I denounces dat doctrine, fur I am a specimen myself. 
Why, gemblum, w’at is de history ob dis subjec’? A few years ago lI tried fur to do a little 
somethin’ in de way of poemisin’—uf I am an idiot, and uf I am a fool, as de honorable Mr. 
Woopson dat’s sot down says —and w’at was de result? My support! De friends of poem- 
isin’ clustered round me, and dey celebrated me. Why, jes’ see here: a gemblum told me 
dat laiis’ winter he was in Rome, in Italy, and he heerd of Mr. Pancxo, dat ‘ ole idiot,’ uf Mr. 
Woopson ober dere tells de truff, and he see in Rome, in the KERNICKERBOGGER, some of his 
perductions. And, gemblum, w’at is dere furder on dis subjec’? On de fourteenf day ob 
June last, he presented UNcLE Jo with a beautiful breast-pin. And w’at is dere furder? On 
de tenf day of last July the Hon. Mr. PHe rs, who knows all about dese Congressional things, 
he sent me a fine book ; (one of the multitudinous ‘ pub. docs.’ that occasionally reach every 
body !) And w’at is dere furder? Why, Mr. Perrit, who is anoder ob de Congressional gem- 
blums, he sent me anoder book. But a nigger can’t be ’spectable, and UNcLE Jo must be an 
idiot! Dar now! you see, Mr. Woopson, whether UNciE Jo is a fool! He can wear a brack 
coat, and spoke to a white man, and write varses, and putty good varses too, and here is some 
of ’em. (Can’t quote.) And yet UncLE Jo is a fool—Mr. Woopson told you so—he did. 
Well, bress Gop fur it, uf he is, dat ’s all ; but I did n’t know I was a fool before—J didn’t’ 

‘The meeting broke up in ‘most admired disorder,’ and no colored delegate was sent to 
the Buffalo Convention.’ 


Mr. Pancxo’s desire to be remembered as an ‘ idiot’? reminds us of DocBrerry’s 
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anxiety to be ‘ written down an ass,’ but if that it could not be done, it was not to be 
forgotten that he was one. But jesting and fun apart: let it not be inferred, because 
we occasionally give illustrations, kindred with the above, of the peculiar gifts of 
‘ literaneous color’d pussons,’ that we are unwilling to recognize ‘ colored merit. We 
heard with pleasure the other evening, at a church-hall near the corner of Bleecker- 
street and Cottage-Place, a discourse from the lips of a young negro clergyman, a 
Mr. Witson, a graduate of the Princeton Divinity School, which in logical acute- 
ness, appropriateness of Janguage, and excellence of manner, would have done credit 
to any white minister of the gospel in town. We confess to have been equally sur- 
prised and gratified. Ah! these ‘images of Gop cut in ebony’ may be ‘ washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lams,’ while fairer sons and daughters of Apam shall 
come short of ‘ the great salvation.” . . . Here is one of the poetical letter-super- 
scriptions of our friend ‘ J. T. S.,’ to which we alluded in a late number, but which 
we could not then quite remember : 
‘Ho! Bonsy Morars, quick take heed, 
Nor let your head lie down 


Until, with all convenient speed, 
You search out CHarLEy Town. 


* He lives on old Long-Island’s shore, 
He dances the Romaika ; 
This letter he is longing for, 
So send it to Jamaica !’ 


Ir will be some time, if not longer, before we shall awake the echoes of our quiet 
sanctum with a laugh so irrepressible as a guffaw which has just escaped us, at a 
mercantile anecdote inimitably related by a German friend. An old fellow, living at 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, sent to a business-correspondent at Frankfort-on-the-Oder a 
large consignment of cotton stockings, and at the same time, to another correspond- 
ent, in the same place, an equally large consignment of cotton night-caps, the product 
of his own manufactory. He wrote to each the price at which they were to sell, but 
the sum designated was found to be too large, of which fact they took occasion to 
inform him. He yielded a little in his demand, but still there were no offers for his 
fabrics. Again he writes, in reply to other letters from his correspondents, naming a 
yet smaller amount ; but weeks elapse, and still nosale. At length he writes to each 
correspondent to make some disposition of his manufactures ; if they can’t get mo- 
ney for them, at least to exchange them, no matter at what reasonable sacrifice, for 
any other goods. Under these instructions, the stocking-factor calls upon the night- 
cap agent, both unknown to each other in connection with their principal, and ‘ names 
his views ;) he wishes to exchange a lot of superior cotton stockings for some other 
goods ; he is not particular what kind, as the transaction is for a friend, who is desi- 
rous of ‘closing his stock.’ The man at first can think of nothing which he would 
like to exchange for so large a supply of stockings; but at length a bright thought 
strikes him. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘ a consignment of cotton night-caps from an old cor- 
respondent, which I shall not object to exchange for your stockings.’ The bargain 
was soon closed. ‘The stocking-factor wrote back at once that he had at length been 
enabled to comply with the instructions of his principal. He had exchanged his 
stockings for ‘a superior article of night-cap,’ in an equal quantity, which he was 
assured were likely to be in much demand before a great while! The next day came 
a letter from the night-cap agent, announcing his success, and appended to the letter 
was a big bill for commissions! As YELLowPLusn would say, ‘ Fanzy that gent.’s 
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feelinks!’ . . . Ir was a very great pleasure, in our trip up the great lakes and 
rivers of the North-West, last summer, to be accompanied by Gen. Isaac VeRPLANcK, 
and Messrs. Evans and Hart, his assistants, on their way to form a treaty with some 
remote tribes of Indians, under an appointment from the government. ‘They left us 
at Sault Ste. Marie. On their return from the successful performance of their mis- 
sion, they were not very backward in denouncing Mr. Cuartes Lanman’s *‘ Summer 
in the Wilderness’ as a book utterly unworthy of credence. Its statements were 
contradicted by all whom they met in their journeyings, who had had the patience to 
read the work, and were familiar with the scenes pretended to be described. ‘ The 
Tribune’ daily journal of the tenth of August has a letter from an able correspond- 
ent, dated at Fond-du-Lac, a trading-post near Lake Superior, which exposes in de- 
tail, and in a masterly manner, the awful fibs and general humbugeousness of this 
‘ Lanmaniana. ‘The writer commences by saying that he has just reached Fond- 
du-Lac from the Falls of Saint Anthony, keeping all the while on the track of our 
veracious traveller, and hearing the remarks of the traders upon his book ; and thus, 
as well as by personal observation, he acquired the authority to declare, and the ability 
to prove, that ‘a more scandalous and miserable fabrication than ‘ A Summer in the 
Wilderness’ never was printed.’ Some of the ‘fibs’ are amusing enough, but their 
exposure is a great deal ‘ more so.’ The stories about great falls, deer, bears, wolves, 
eagles, exploits in venery, etc., are disproved on undoubted authority. The writer 
closes as follows : 


‘ AccorDING to the ‘Summer in the Wilderness,’ the author travelled in state in his canoe, 
not only to Sandy Lake, but to Mille Joe, to Leech Lake and Elk Lake, at the sources of the 
Mississippi. He dates letters there, and has interesting bear hunts and other incidents. Mr. 
MorRIsoN, with whom he travelled, says he was no nearer Mille Joe than a day’s travel, and 
no nearer Elk Lake and Leech Lake than between two hundred and three hundred miles. Lan- 
MAN says he journeyed in his canoe around both shores of Lake Superior, and at Saint Mary's 
gave away his canoe to some favorite. Morrison says he travelled all the way from Crow- 
Wing to La Pointe as a free passenger in his (M.’s) canoe, and at La Pointe LANMAN took the 
steam-boat direct for Sault Ste. Marie. LANMAN says, that while sleeping with Morrison in 
the tent, a wolf stole away the pork; Morrison says, that some five years before, a dog stole 
his pork in that manner, and he mentioned the fact to Lanman. At the Rapids of the St. Louis 
there is in the book a dreadful scene, and a narrow escape from death, in which the author had 
a part. This, too, is an incident that happened to Morrison some years before, and not to 
LANMAN! By the book, the mountains on the north shore of Lake Superior are three thousand 
feet high ; but according to Captain BayFrieLp’s Surveys, they are twelve hundred. I might 
add in great numbers other instances, equally glaring, of the deliberate and habitual falsity of 
LANMAN’s descriptions, to say nothing of the legends and Indian stories.’ 


Mr. Morrison is well known as a gentleman of probity, and is unimpeachable 
authority in the matters whereof he speaks. Let us hope that Mr. Lanman’s 
* Travels in the South,’ upon which he is now engaged, will be somewhat more reli- 
able than the work in question. But ‘ while we hope we fear ;’ for we heard two or 
three Southern gentlemen, at the American Hotel, the other day, ‘ laughing con- 
sumedly’ over a portion of the book which had transpired in the columns of a daily 
journal, descriptive of a visit which the writer had paid to the residence of a South- 
ern novelist, more voluminous than readable, and the wonderful things he saw there. 
We doubt therefore but the Southern book must be taken something-more than ‘ cum 
grano salis’ . . . Is .N’r this a beautiful little picture from Srenser of a dead 
knight, and a dying mother killed by her own hands? 


‘PrriFuLL spectacle of deadly smart, 

Beside a bubbling fountaine low she lay, 

Which shee increaséd with her bleeding hart, 
And the cleane waves with purple gore did ray: 
Als in her lap a lovely babe did play 

His cruel sport, in stead of sorrow dew, 

For in her streaming blood he did embay 

His little hands, and tender joints embrew: 
Pitifull spectacle, as ever eie did vew!’ 
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A CASUAL correspondent in Watertown, (N. Y.,) sends us the following extract from 
a temperance-lecture by Burcuarp, the eccentric ‘ revivalist,’ lately delivered in that 
village. We mentioned in a recent anecdote the manner in which the speaker once 
obtained a quid of tobacco in church; and it seems but fair that we should set forth 
his subsequent trials in es-chewing the weed: ‘I was once,’ said he, ‘an inveterate 
lover of tobacco, and I know how difficult it is to break off the habit of using it ; still 
it can be done. I indulged in the use of the weed to a great excess; I loved it; but 
knowing that its effects were bad, and especially ill-becoming a man of the gospel, I 
made one almighty resolve to quit it. With that resolution I took a tremendous ‘ cud,’ 
which was to be my final wind-off. I chewed it and chewed it, and ‘rolled it as a 
sweet morsel under my tongue,’ and from one cheek to the other, for three weeks. 
*Pears to me tobacco never tasted so good before ; and I almost shed tears when I re- 
collected that it was to be my last indulgence. When its strength was all gone, I 
threw it away: ‘There, Burcuarp,’ said I, ‘there goes your last — your omega of 
quids Well, for a while it was very hard doing without it, and I was often sorely 
tempted to try it again. Old tobacco-chewers would pull out their rusty steel-boxes, 
give them a scientific snap, and say, ‘ Burcnarp, have a chew? — and for a long 
time, whenever I heard the click of a tobacco-box, I involuntarily put my hand in my 
trowse’s to get hold of my pig-tail. In fact I am afraid I sometimes blundered dread- 
fully in my sermons, my thoughts being more perhaps upon tobacco than upon the 
Lorp. But I stuck to my resolution ; and neither ‘ cavendish’ nor ‘ pig-tail’ has ever 
been between my teeth from that day to this!’ What an ‘old trump’ he is, is n’t 
he? . . . ‘Thoughts on Death’ are well intended, but they do not contain any thing 
very original. This is the only subject upon which every body speaks and writes with- 
out a possibility of having experienced what they undertake to discuss. Certainly it 
is an awful moment when the last flutter expires on the lips; when the incomprehen- 
sible soul solves the solemn secrets of nature, and blends the past, the present and the 
future together. ‘If death,’ says an old author, ‘puts an end to the enjoyment of 
some, it terminates the sufferings of all. I care not what becomes of this frail bark 
of my flesh, so I but save the passenger.’ When ‘ gray hairs besnow the brow, and 
grayer thoughts the heart,’ how many there are, as they lay their heads nightly upon 
their pillows, who could wish that the slumbers which fall around their heads were the 
forerunners of that sleep which shall restore their borrowed powers to their original 
non-existence! They have come to consider life as but a momentary convulsion be- 
tween two tranquil eternities ; an avenue to death, as death is the gate that opens to 
a new and enduring life. ‘Ever close by the gate of the tomb,’ says the thought- 
ful TevreLspréckn, ‘I look upon the hostile armaments and pains and penalties of 
tyrannous life, placidly enough, and listen to its loudest threatenings with a still smile.’ 
The world is a prison, out of which many are daily selected for execution: 





‘DEATH anon must come 

To all; hot tears shall macerate 

Each hardened cheek of this vain multitude. 
When you are Spans, by and by, that fop, 
Wilted with grief, will lean upon an urn! 

All days are some one’s black day ; this is ours, 
To-morrow theirs. The Cap-and-Bells will drive 
Boys from the window where his child is dying.’ 


Who does not sometimes ‘ think on these things?” Who does not, in his thoughtful 
hours, at summer eventide, when the great sun has gone down the evening west, or 
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in the still night-watches, or on awakening in the serene morning, call to mind the 
solemn truth, that ‘ we must all lie down alike in the dust, and the worms shall cover 
us?’ But ‘the shortest life is long enough if it lead to a better, and the longest life is 


too short if it do not.’ A GOOD-NATURED correspondent writes us as follows: 


‘I sent you once a piece of what I called poetry ; but you did not take the smallest 
notice of it. I might have worried you to within an inch of your life by writing con- 
stantly (postage not paid) to know if you could possibly have received my communi- 
cation; I might have demanded a categorical statement of the reasons which you 
had for not publishing; I might have asked you kindly to point out the faults; I 
might have required at your hands general advice respecting my literary career; and 
lastly, I might have penetrated your sanctum in person, and with an awful assump- 
tion of composure, have insisted on a return of the manuscript which you, with your 


usual courtesy, would be obliged at least to pretend to look for! 


But there is a nobler 
revenge. 


You remember the Yankee deacon who took occasion at prayer-meeting 
to put up a long petition on behalf of a man with whom he had a quarrel? Somebody 
expressing surprise,‘ Why,’ observed the deacon, with a chuckle, ‘do good to your 
enemies and you heap coals of fire on their heads; and I guess I gave that fellow 
a pretty smart singeing!” That is just my plan. So I send you another piece of 
poetry!’ A very good piece it is, too, as to our readers ‘ will more fully appear here- 
after.’ . . . Our friend and correspondent, ‘Cart Benson,’ has a capital gossippy 
‘Talk about Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’’ in a late number of ‘ The Whig Review,’ in 
which he repudiates, as we have so often done, the ‘ mutual criticisms of the Society of 
Mutual Admirationists’ among us. He says, speaking in a vein of pleasantry of Trr- 
MaRSH’s great ‘Jawsranim Heranveg,’ who after circumventing his enemies, and 
making a great fortune, ‘spent his money in publishing many great and immortal works,’ 
‘ That ’s what we mean to do some day, so help us Purrer Hopkins!’ At which his 
imaginative coloquist naturally enough exclaims, ‘ Ominous invocation!’ We are glad 
to see the common crotchet that ‘flower’ and ‘ power’ are full dissyllables properly 
rebuked. . . . ‘ Death toall ’Skeeters !’ —‘ Down with ’Skeeters !’ —‘ A bas ’Skeet- 
ers!’ There is no faith in ’em. A friend, a ‘victim of misplaced confidence’ in 
them, having been told, when one of ’em had alighted upon his hand and was briskly 
plying his pump, that if he would permit him to take his fill, he would go away, and 
‘leave no sting behind.’ He ‘ followed instructions,’ but very wincingly, by reason of 
the gradually-increasing sting. Presently, when the bore’s red belly was ‘as a round 
goblet that wanted not liquor,’ he took up his bill, and made off like an apoplectic 
alderman. ‘ W’at is dere furder on dis subjec’?’ as Mr. Pancko would say. Why, that 
mosquito-bite swelled to the size of a walnut, and lasted about a fortnight! ‘Catch 
me,’ says our friend, ‘letting a ’skeeter have ‘his fill’ again!’ . . . Our ‘ Graffen- 
berg Pil’ friend sends us another testimonial, dated ‘ At see, latitude several, longevity 
six foot,’ giving an account of the cure, by the use of the ‘ pil,’ of his ‘dorter Jemi- 
MER, who by reason of her malady had ‘ bekame a newsance round the house to her 
frens, and very obknockshus to her payrents.’ One box gave her such an appetite 
that extra bread and potatoes for her consumption were at once demanded; ‘A 
remarkable instans of Proffidence, as revealed in the ‘pil.’’ A sister, who had ‘been 
blind wif two eyes from her burth and earlyest inphancy,’ was cured by the 
‘Green-Mounting Intement’ in the same manner. ‘Her muther made some spittul 
and whet her i’s wif it, but they didn’t begin to hopen; she then, as a last con- 
course, had the Balvanic Gattery put to her, which instantly didn’t do no good ;’ 
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but a single application of the ‘ Intement, took from the lid of the box and put on to 
the lid of the i,’ cured her to-once-t.’ We have some reason to believe that the fol- 


lowing touching ‘ Oad,’ although subsequently received, may claim a kindred pater- 
nity with the above: 
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Tons: ‘I’m Sittin’ on a Rale, Marr.’ 









‘Ir greeved me very much, farthur, 
Wen I sor you sik in bed, 

Wich information | reseaved 
From litte] bruther Nep; 

And w’en I sor your reverent form 
In that distrest posission, 

I prayed the Lorp wood send to you 

A kaperbel fisishion. 


‘I’m riting in the office, farthur, 
And I’m very bizy too, 
But I olways let all bizness go 
When thinkin’ about you: 
And oh! I’ve thort the lif-long day 
Of your most dredful corf, 
And long’d for the time to shet up shop, 
That I might then be orf! 


‘I hope the pills you took, farthur, 
Releeved your present wants, 
And that you ’l! soon be abel, farthur, 
To wear your summer pants ; 
For tho’ it’s raining hard to-day, 
The sun agi’n will shine, 
And tho’ you now are sad at heart, 
There ’s comin’ a good time !’ 












Awaiting which, we beg the reader to ‘ accept assurances of the very distinguished 
consideration with which we remain, very respectfully’—and so forth. . . . An 
eminent clergyman of Boston, well known for his love of truth, and his freedom of 


expressing it, has the following observations upon the Society of Shakers, in a letter 
now before us: 






‘I nave always admired the order, the neatness, the economy, the plenty and the peace 
which are noticeable in their establishments. I rejoice to confess that they have solved the 
problem of Association, at least so far as to show that men can live harmoniously in a commu- 
nity, and thereby make a great saving of time, labor and all the material things which help to 
make up the comforts of life. I think they have made a capital mistake in attempting to nul- 
lify the distinction of sex. That is not a distinction of man’s making, but of man’s finding, as 
Gop made it. From that distinction there comes the union of one man and one woman, united 
by the most sacred and most beautiful and endearing ties; each a complement to the other. 
Out of this union grows up the family ; each new-born child, to them a new MEssIAH, a new 
revelation of Gop. I admire the wondrous ways of Gop; I reverence His wisdom ; I love 
His Love, as I find them every where ; but I see no where more lovely instances thereof than 
in the very distinction of sex, and the effects which grow out of that cause. Yet I think I see 
the causes which led the founders of the Shakers to renounce all this. I know too the history 
of similar parties in other days, and the doctrine which led them also to renounce marriage. 
One thing more let me mention, and that is, the neglect of education in the Shaker establish- 
ments. The men who transact the business of the societies, and are in contact with the world, 
get some culture ; but I have looked with great pain on the countenances of the young men 
and women that I have seen in Shaker settlements; they look so ignorant, so undeveloped, 
so clownish, and sometimes stupid and almost animal.’ . . . ‘Gop gave us many faculties, 
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all good in their place; certainly all good when acting in harmony, and each in its proper 
station. The problem of life is to tune all these strings to harmony. Now I think the Shakers 
found one or two strings a little difficult to tune, so they broke them off; then they tune the 
rest quite well. Still the cords broken off were wanted: so the Shaker music is not yet ‘the 
whole human hymn.’ 

We confess that for ourselves the non-marrying rule of the Shakers is to us a great 
stumbling-block in the way of their faith. The heavenly sentiment of love, the 
sweet relations of domestic life, the blessings of children, of whom is the kingdom of 
Heaven, these plead against that part of their belief and practice. It is but just to 
mention, however, that they consider marriage, in the present state of the world, to 
be necessary ; but they claim for themselves the right to set themselves apart from 
the world, and to emulate, as far as they may, the example of the ‘ just made per- 
fect’ in that final home, where there is ‘neither marrying nor giving in marriage.’ 
As it regards education among the Shakers, it is their aim, we are sure, to have child- 
ren receive such an English education as shall fit them for ordinary business with 
the world, and make them useful to themselves and others. As touching the vacant, 
stolid appearance of some of the young men and women, it should be borne in mind 
that most of their children have been received as objects of charity, many of them 
from poor-houses and families entirely destitute, perhaps in some instances of diseased 
or mere animal parents ; inheriting from their birth incapacities for much improve- 
ment; whose early years, it may be, were spent in suffering, perhaps in abuse ; 
neglected and exposed to evil counsel and examples. Such, even with great care 
and labor, may hardly be made to unlearn their disagreeable habits and manners. It 
should be considered, too, that a considerable portion of their numbers have been lite- 
rally brought in ‘ from the highways and hedges,’ with the consequences of former 
abuses sticking to them, which require time, patience and labor to bring into any 
thing like decent order. The various constitutions and dissonant temperaments of 
such a motley gathering of different nations, also—some by nature or habit slothful, 
vulgar and dirty, others rude, passionate and head-strong —should be taken into the 
account. . . . Just concluded, sitting in twilight by a cool window of the sanctum, 
a skim over the evening papers. A description by our friend ‘ Harry Franco,’ in the 
‘ Evening Mirror,’ of a recent trip to New-Bedford, brought to mind our only visit 
to that flourishing, dusty town. Do you remember, ‘ Enocu,’ the leisurely ride, in 
easy family-carriage, toward that town ; the night passed on the way at a house stand- 
ing near a calm still lake, over which the pale smoke-like mist hung like a silver veil, 
as we came away in the morning, after a delicious breakfast ; you with your flavorous 
cigar, cheerful chat, and echoing laugh, and ‘ Old Knick.,’ quite as happy as your- 
self, drinking in with delight the variety and freshness of every thing around him; 
till, rising an eminence, the distant town spread out to view, and far beyond it the 
blue-green waste of waters, whose salt-spray now began to ascend our nostrils? Ah! 
no money could purchase for us now the newness, the keen sense of life and its enjoy- 
ments, of that morning! It was pleasant too, we remember, to walk around the 
town with an old friend, Professor H , long since in his grave; and especially 
charming the ride on horseback which we took together to the south end of the shore, 
looking toward Nantucket, past the tall corn-crib-like ocean-salt factories, with the 
dripping sea-weed hanging from their crevices. Much ‘ good society’ we encoun- 
tered there, which we have forgotten ; but how well we remember the fine ocean- 
view, and especially the peculiar color of that vast ocean-expanse, flashing here and 
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there with white sails, and the hoarse waves breaking upon the resounding shore! 
But ‘it’s a good while ago, now,’ since that time. . . . ‘J. Y. H.’ should have 
had no fears in sending us the following ‘sumptewous’ lines. ‘The political allusion 
‘touches us not ;’ for are not ours ‘the Principles of Ninety-Eight?” The lines 
were sent to a merchant of Cincinnati, from the interior of Ohio: 


‘No more old Rur-anp-Repy in the field, 
No more SANTANNER Mexican maid to yield ; 
The hour is past, 
The deed is done — 
The Equinoction hev crossed the sun : 
The sword is still—the battel is done, 
And Cass can’t set in Washingstone !’ 





Strong poetry, that, for as new a state asOhio. There is hope of her now. ‘ Her 
literary equinoction hev crossed the sun!’ . . . AN indignation-meeting was lately 
held in this city by the undertakers, to take measures against the coroner for favor- 
ing one of their profession against the interests of the remainder. In consideration of 
aid bestowed by our contemporary of ‘ T'he Commercial Advertiser’ daily journal, 
the undertakers, all ‘heavy men,’ passed a resolution to place our friend the editor 
upon their free-list, tendering their ‘ professional hospitalities, and mahogany coffins 
and fixings! We trust it may be long before our contemporary shall require this 
kindness at their hands, either for himself or his. The offer reminds us of the coun- 
try editor, who, upon being accused of the meanness of charging for the insertion of 
deaths in his journal, indignantly repelled the charge, concluding with: ‘ We shall 
be only too happy at all times to publish the deaths of any of our citizens, and parti- 
cularly of our subscribers!’ . . . Wu.i some one be good enough to explain to us 
why it is that a huge log of mahogany, or iron-wood, which will sink as quick as so 
much lead in water, will yet float if an iron spike is driven into the top of each end? 
This is a well-known fact at Campeachy, and perhaps among mahogany dealers 
generally. How can the fact be explained? . . . We took a short ‘ sally-out’ this 
morning ‘ ’cross lots’ toward the Hudson, from the Bloomingdale Road, with a pro- 
tecting umbrella against the burning rays of ‘ Old Sol.’ How hot and still it was! 
No sound came from the landscape, save where myriads of 
‘ Pittering goer. confus’dly shrill, 
Piped giddily along the glowing hill.’ 

Since we have come back, a cloud which was no bigger than a man’s hand when 
we reached home, has proved to be pregnant with wind and rain, of which there has 
been a very ‘ general delivery ;) and now, how different is the air! We have been 
thinking of what CarLyLe says somewhere: ‘The expression of the fluctuations 
and modifications of feeling in the heart of the heavens is made audible and visible 
and tangible on their face and bosom. O Heavens! what have I not felt in a sum- 
mer shower !—the dry world all at once made dewy!’ Apropos of heat in town: 
hear what a lady says, writing from Pittsfield, (Mass.,) on a day when our thermometers 
were ‘ ninety-six in the shade:’ ‘ I have just looked at our thermometer, and it is not 
quite sixty degrees. ”T is now past eight o’clock, and I presume your city people are 
suffering with the heat, even at this moment, while I am really cool ; indeed I have just 
left the kitchen fire, where I repair every morning to get sufficiently warm to be com~ 
fortable  . . . AN esteemed friend, now at the west, whose early years were passed 
in New-Hampshire; in the course of an agreeable gossiping letter to the Eprror here- 
of, says : 


‘| PERCEIVE you have just launched a monster,steamer. I well remember hearing, when a 
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small boy, old ‘Sam Laxkrn,’who yet resides in Hookrell Woods, on the old Chester turnpike, tell 
by my father’s hearth the impression made on a simpleton, named GREEN, by the first steam- 
boat that ever plied on the river Merrimack. Lakin was an old raftsman, accustomed for many 
years to pilot lumber to market on the spring and autumn floods. Jor GREEN, a very verdant 
oarsman, in company with another, was pulling away forward on a huge raft, while LAKIN 
steered. The morning was still and beautiful, so that the slightest sound was echoed far-off in 
the solitudes of the banks, now teeming with a busy population, and resounding with the noise 
of the hammer and the click of the loom. Suddenly a strange sound was heard, as of rushing 
waters, and a regular throbbing of the atmosphere. Jor was startled, and as is usual with those 
afflicted like himself, betrayed increasing alarm by the aggravation of a vocal impediment. 
‘Wh-a-a-t’s that?’ said he. LAKIN winked diableric to the ofher oarsman, and exclaimed: ‘ Jor! 
look out forward!’ At that moment the strange craft doubled a point, and came full in view, 
with the brake moving up and down, the wheels dashing the water into spray, and the whole 
concern moving against wind and current without the appearance of any human propulsion. 
‘O, w-h-a-t is t-h-a-t !’ exclaimed Jor the second time still more imploringly. 


‘By the Lorn!’ 
said LAKIN, ‘I don’t know!’ 


At that crisis in Jor’s doubt and alarm the steamer blew off a 
shrieking blast, to warn the lubberly raftsmen to clear the way. ‘O, g-g-give me m-m-y 0-o-ar !’ 
cried Jor, in absolute despair; ‘it is the De-de-devil co-co-coming with a s-s-saw-mill on his 
b-b-back !’ — and he speedily ‘ put’ for terra-firma.’ 


WE begin to be somewhat afraid that our correspondent ‘ R. B.’ will be obliged 
to wait some time, if not till a more remote period, for a poetical exposition of the 
number of his ‘ nags, bags, rats, cats,’ and things. It is a great clog, the stipulated 
verse. Here is a sort of hexametrical attempt, which the writer says, ‘ although not 
written by a young lady under eighteen is yet the production of a young man of that 
age, who does not claim the ten dollars’ worth :’ 

‘R. B.,’ (Mr. Rospert Burns, I suppose,) never think you can find the eight nags, 

Who can carry the cats, and kittens, and rats, in one hundred and sixty bags ; 

Let me see : that’s four thousand, eight hundred cats (J “Nn Brown must be one of the wags,) 

And added to this, there was old Brown himself and his seven cat-loving hags. 

One hundred and ninety-two thousand rats ; (oh ! JoHN you were making vour brags !) 

Two hundred and forty thousand small cats, packed down and tied up in tle bags: 

The next time you meet old JoHN Brown, just say that this tale of his horses drags ; 

He could ’nt have pu led them all down hill on good sledding with father’s stags : 


Now if ‘ R. B.’ wil! tell, by each quadruped, the number of mittens desired, 
I'll tell him how many it takes to make the enormous sum total required! 


Here are the illustrated London papers from Berrorp’s again — where they can 
always be found, by the by, with the earliest copies of all foreign journals — full of 
pictures of great men and the movements of the Queen and royal family. Ah! we 
should think Her Masesry would rather be a subject. Surely she can have little 
privacy, and certainly she seems to have less independence of personal movement. 
‘Things of state’ compose the element in which she lives. Doubtless she could say in 
her heart as King Roserr of Scotland did to his brother the Duxe or ALuany: ‘ The 
throne is like a lofty and barren rock, upon which flower nor shrub can never take 
root. All kindly feelings, all “tender affections, are denied toa monarch. I see from 
the height at which fate has placed me, that multitude whom you call my children ; 
I love them, I wish them well, but they are many, and they are distant from me, 
Aias! even the meanest of them has some beloved being whom he can clasp to his 
heart, and upon whom he can lavish the fondness of a father. But all that a king 
can give his people is a smile such as the sun bestows on the snowy peaks of the Gram- 
pian Mountains — as distant and ineffectual.’ . . . Our friend J has a forcible 


illustration of the evasion of an intended rebuke. An old Yankee spinster, living 


formerly in Utica, returned to that pleasant city after a prolonged absence. She visited 
one evening a dwelling which her father had built, now occupied as a boarding- 
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house ; and as she entered, saw with horror a party of gentleman playing whist in a 
lower apartment. ‘I don’ know if yeéu know it,’ said she to the landlady above, 
‘ but there ’s folks a-playin’ kairds deéwn stairs! I see ’em a-doin’ on it as I come up!’ 
‘The landlady manifested no surprise, nor did she make any response, and the spinster re- 
sumed: ‘ My father built this house ; he was a pious man, he was ; he brought up nine chil- 
dren, and brought ’em up well; he had every thing nice about him; and he had —he 
had tew nice peach-orchards !’ 'The reader can easily see, from the commencement of 
the old maid’s family-reminiscence, what she was going to ‘ drive at ;) but what con- 
sideration it was which caused a sudden change of the subject is rather to be ‘ guessed 
at’ than proved. . . . Waxkine along the Battery, on our return this evening from 
a delightful trip down the Lower Bay, in the ‘ Orus’ steamer, we beheld a young 
man whom we had known many years since, but whom we had not seen for many 
months, zig-zag-ing along the middle walk, with a friendly supporter hold of each arm. 
He was ‘ boozy,’ he was ‘swipsed,’ he was ‘cut,’ he was ‘tight,’ he was ‘ cizzled,’ 
he ‘ was building,’ he had ‘a stone in his hat,’ he was ‘ intoxicated ’"—— he was drunk ! 
He glanced at us with an unrecognizing, lack-lustre eye, and shambled on —his two 
friends seeming ashamed of their burthen— an object of compassion to friends, of 
derision to foes ; scrutinized by strangers and stared at by fools. O! that the weak, 
the nervous, who ‘ feel a daily longing fer some artificial aid to raise their spirits in 
society to the ordinary pitch of all around them without it,’ could have seen that 
spectacle ; could have seen that young man ‘ struggling with the billows that had gone 
over him!’ Where were his pride, his self-respect, his love of the world’s esteem? 
It has always seemed inexplicable to us, that a man with the garb and feelings of a 
gentleman, conscious of what belonged to the character, should go on from day to 
day rivetting the chains of habit, until at length he finds himself going down a pre- 
cipice with open eyes and a passive will; seeing his destruction, without the power 
to stop it, yet feeling it all the way emanating from himself; bearing about the piteous 
spectacle of his own self-ruin, the ‘ body of death, out of which he cries with feebler 
and feebler outery to be delivered; until at last, forgetful of all self-respect, he falls 
into that taste for low society which is ‘worse than pressing to death, whipping, or 
hanging,’ and finally falls to rise no more. Wine, properly and moderately used, 
is ‘a good familiar creature,’ but ‘every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingre- 
dient is a devil;’ and he who cannot avoid, or finds himself in any degree approach- 
ing, the ‘inordinate cup,’ should eschew it utterly ; for at the last it ‘ will bite like a 
serpent and sting like an adder!’ . . . We have had our accustomed seven-mile 
walk to-day, hot and sultry as it is, together with a short ride in an omnibus; and 
now, after a cold Croton-bath, with subsequent dry linen, thread stockings, moccasin- 
slippers (thanks to a kind friend at ‘ Saltsteemaree,’) and an open shirt-collar turned 
over a black ribbon, ‘cool, refreshed, self-poised and self-sustained,’ we sit down to 
write a word or two touching the thin, ‘sallow-complected’ broker-man, who sat at 
the farther end of the omnibus, cross as sin, growling about the sultry weather, and 
cursing the wind which ‘ would hang eternally in the south-east ; and only bearable 
when he was handing up to the driver the sixpences of the passengers, in which he 
seemed to have a sort of grim professional satisfaction. Why did he not think of the 
‘kindly fruits of the earth’ that the fervid sun, of which he complained, was ripening, 
so that in due time the husbandman and his family, fellow-citizens of our beloved repub- 
lic, might enjoy them? ‘What made him act so?” Something had gone wrong in 
Wall-street. Suspect he ’d been ‘ cornered, although doubtless he had still ‘ plenty 
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of men-nay,’ as an English cockney would say. ‘ Poor devil,’ though, notwithstand- 
ing. . . - Mr.‘ Birpo’rreepom Sawin,’ who is cousin-german on the Scotch side 
to Mr. Lowet1, the popular poet, thus forcibly ‘ defines the position’ of a volunteer, 
writing from ‘ Very Cruze’ after having ‘seen the elephant:’ 


‘I s’PosE you wonder where I be ; I can’t tell, for the soul o’ me, 
Exaktly where I be myself, meanin’ by that the whole o’ me: 
When I left hum, I had two legs, and they worn’t bad ones neither, 
(The scaliest trick they ever played was bringing on’me hither ;) 
Now one on ’em’s I dunno where; they thought I was a’dyin’, 

And sawed it off, because they said ’t was kind o’ mortifyin’ : 

There ’s one good thing, though, to be said about my wooden new one, 
The licker can’t get into it as ’t used to in the true one, 

So it saves drink; and then, beside, a feller could n’t beg 

A greater blessin’ than to have one ollers sober peg; 

It’s true a chap’s in want o’ two for follerin’ a drum, 

But all the march /’m up to now is jest to ‘Kingdom Come.’ 


‘1’ve lost one eye, but that’s a loss it’s easy to supply .- 

Out 0’ the glory that I’ve got, for that ‘is all my eye;’ 

And one is big enough, I guess, by diligently usin’ it, 

To see all I shall ever get by way of pay for losin’ it: 

Ofi’cers, I notice, who git paid for all our thumps and kickin’s, 

Do well by keepin’ single eyes arter the fattest pickin’s; 

So as the eye’s put fairly out, I’ll larn to go without it, 

And not allow myself to be very much ‘ put out’ about it: 

Now le’ me see, that is n’t all; I used ’fore leavin’ Salem, 

To count things on my finger-ends, but suthin’ seems to ail ’em. 
Where ’s my left hand! O, darn it yes, I recollect what’s come on’t, 
I haint no left arm but my right, and that’s got jest a thumb on’t; 
It ain’t so handy as it was to callylate a sum on ’t; 

I’ve had some ribs broke — six I b’lieve—I haint kep no account on ’em, 
When pensions git to be the talk, I’ll settle the amount on’em.’ 


‘Down to Mexico,’ it would appear, is not quite the Eutopia that was represented 
to the writer. He had no ‘dig’ at the gold-mines; he was wet through half of the 
time ; ‘Covex and Cramp were his companions, and they slept three in a bed:’ 


‘Tue consequence is that I shall take, when I’m allowed to leave here, 
One piece o’ propaty along, and that’s the shakin’-fever ; 

It’s reggilar employment, though, and that aint thought to harm one, 
Nor taint so tiresome as it was with t’other leg and arm on; 

And it’s a consolation too, although it does n’t pay, 

To have it said you’re some ‘ great shakes’ in any kind o’ way. 
Tworn’t very long, I tell yer what, I thought o’ fortin-makin’ ; 

One day a reglar shiver-de-freeze, and next as good as bakin’ ; 

One day a-brilin in the sand, then smotherin’ in the mashes ; 

Git 2 all sound, be put to bed a mess o° hacks and smashes : 

But then, thinks I, at any rate there's glory to be had, 

That's an investment, arter all, that mayn’t turn out so bad; 

But somehow, when we'd fit and whipped, I ollers found the thanks ¢ 
Got kind o’ lodged afore they come as low down as the ranks: 

The Gin’rals gut the biggest share, the Cunnels next, and so on, 

We never got a blasted mite o’ glory, as I know on; 

And s’pose we had ?— 1 wonder how you’re goin’ to contrive it’s 
Division so’s to give a piece to twenty thousand privits? 

Ef you should multiply by ten the portion of the brav’st one, 

You would n’t git more ’an half enough to speak of on a grave-stone. 
We git the licks, we’re jest the grist that’s put into War’s hoppers, 
Leftenants is the lowest grade that helps pick up the coppers. 

No, glory is a kind o’ thing | shan‘t pursue no furder, 

All that’s the off’cers perquisite, and your’n is all the murder: 

It may suit folks that go agi’n a body with a soul in’t, 

Who aint contented with a skin without a bagnet-hole in ’t’.’ 


Well, as our tonsor, ‘ Jim Grant,’ says, ‘ There’s a great deal of trath into that’ 
poetry. We thought so, at any rate, when we saw the procession of the poor volun- 
teers moving ‘solemnly and slow’ down Broadway the other day. . . . ‘ THere 
are some people,’ says a modern author who has a keen eye for the weaknesses and 
absurdities of ‘ the world,’ ‘ there are some people who have no reverence except for 
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prosperity, and no eye for any thing beyond success.’ These are the men who fasten 
on to rich folks so naturally, and whom the richer folks than themselves, for that very 
reason, always despise. ‘These are the men who, when told that the young man 
next them at dinner, or whom they encounter at their club, has recently become the 
heir of half a million, regard him with an ‘ interest’ that Ae sees through with half 
an eye, and speaks of elsewhere with an appropriate sneer. These men, who know 
their own fortuitous gains to be vastly overrated ; whose affections rush out to meet 
and welcome money ; whose sentiments awaken spontaneously toward the interesting 
possessors of it ; these men don’t consider themselves at liberty to indulge in friend- 
ship for any individual who is not richer than themselves ; in consequence of which, 
it is difficult to say whether they are most despised by those who are above or those 
who are below them in a pecuniary point of view ; while the irrepressible self-con- 
sciousness that they are mere Domseys makes them even more distasteful to them- 
selves than to others. ‘These are the ‘ poor rich men’ whom Miss Sepe@wicx has so 
well described. . . . Tere is in Wessrer’s old spelling-book a spelling and de- 
fining lesson of words of four syllables. A friend mentions a ludicrous mistake made 
by a district-school-boy in the country, in the exercises of this lesson. One of the 
words happened to be ‘ Acephalous, without a head.’ It was divided as usual into 
its separate syllables, connected by a hyphen, (which ‘ joins words or syllables, as 
sea-water !’) which probably led the boy to give a new word and a new definition : 
‘ Ikun spell it and d’fine it !’ said a lad, after the boy above him had tried and missed ; 
‘ Ikun do it? and he did: ‘ A-c-e-p-h, cef, Acerpu —a lous without a head !’ ‘’Most 
all of *em laughed,’ our informant says, ‘ when the boy said that!’ . .. We have 
passed the last two hours in attentively examining four pictures, which have 
afforded us very great pleasure. ‘They are from the pencil of a friend, an accom- 
plished American gentleman, Henry J. Brent, Esq., who has recently returned to 
his native country from a prolonged residence abroad, chiefly on the estates of an 
eminent relative in Scotland, from the near or distant neighborhoods of which some of 
the views to which we have alluded were taken. The ‘ Entrance to Rothsay Bay, on 
the Clyde,’ is our favorite picture. It has that peculiar misty hue of distance, out of 
which the mountains loom in dim grandeur, the whole soft and deftly blended, like 
mountains seen in a dream. ‘The rocky head-land in the left fore-ground is bold and 
picturesque ; the water, the coloring of which reminded us of Bircu, is replete with 
action ; while a vessel in the distance, wearing-in, and white sea-gulls skimming and 
soaring, add greatly to the life-likeness of the scene. It is truly an admirable picture ; 
and it was to us a study from nature of a land which, if it please Provipence, we 
hepe some day to see for ourselves. ‘A Shipwreck on the Coast of Scotland’ is 
another very fine painting, and is, we suspect, the ‘ first-born’ of the artist’s affec- 
tions. ‘The scene is well-chosen. Nothing could be more striking, more stormy and 
tumultuous. A vessel lies upon her beam-ends, on a towering rock-bound coast, over 
which the white-maned waves are rushing and roaring for their prey. In composition 
and coloring it is alike spirited and successful. ‘ The Stag-Hunt, an American 
Scene,’ is a painting which we should like better to possess than to write about. It 
embraces a calm variety, which fills the eye, and fully ‘ satisfies the sentiment’ of 
the picture. On the right, from the fore-ground through the middle distance to the 
purple mountain-termination of the vision, stretches a perfect gem of quiet landscape, 
the original of which could only have been found in our native land. In the centre 
a lakelet of still water spreads its bosom to the sky, lapsing along a low and tranquil 
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beach. The tone and keeping are unexceptionable throughout. ‘ T'’he Misty Morn- 
ing’ is a composition which evinces the ability of the artist to embody from his imagi- ; 
nation scenes in no respect inferior to his more elaborate and faithful transcripts from 
‘ Nature in her loftiest moods.’ Being as yet scarcely finished, however, we reserve 
our comments upon it until another occasion. When we reflect that Mr. Brent was 
at the first but an amatetr painter, having originally taken up his art among his other 
studies as a recreation and an accomplishment, we are surprised at the versatility 
and exuberance of his genius. We hope to see his efforts properly appreciated in our 
galleries and academies of art. . . . ‘'T. M.’s lines are quite Hoopisu. His com- 
munications, as well as those of his friend, will always be welcome : 





‘ Moore talked of love and marriage too, | ‘* Now you may make a simple pun, 
Was learned and pedantic ; That calls for no reflection ; 
He told of things that we would do, If he takes that, you shall be one, 






And oh! was so romantic ! And I’ll make no objection,’ 








‘«We’ll ford,’ said he, ‘the mountain stream;’ | * Moore came at eve, with smile and bow, 
I said, ‘I cannot brook it !’ And said his sweet things o’er; 
I meant a joke, and it did seem 1 said, ‘I have a lover now — 


As if he really took it. Ah! how I want one Moore!’ 
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‘My father was a man of men: ‘He stared at me with open eye, 
‘I think,’ he said, ‘dear Sautry, And said, ‘I’d have you know 

That he did take your joke, but then One lover is enough — good bye ! 
He took it literally. Go get another beau !’’ 

















= 


In one of his communications to this Magazine, Mr. Wasnineton Irvine, speaking 
of the scenery of the Hudson, said: ‘I think it an invaluable advantage to be born 
and brought up in the neighborhood of some great object in nature; a river, a lake 
or a mountain. We make a friendship with it, we in a manner ally ourselves to it for 
life. It remains an object of our pride and affections, a rallying-point to call us home 
again after all our wanderings.’ ‘These thoughts of Jerrrey Crayon came to mind 
to-night while reading Jenny Dran’s response to the answer which was made to her, 
when she asked, on the last stage of her toilsome journey to London, to procure the 
pardon of her ‘ puir sister Errie,’ what the character of the remainder of the road 
was to the metropolis: ‘ It was all plain road,’ she was told, except a high mountain, 
called Gunnerly-Hill, about three miles from Grantham, which was her stage for the 
night. ‘I am glad to hear there’s a hill,’ said Jeannig, ‘ for baith my sight and my 
very feet are weary 0’ sic tracts 0’ level ground; it looks a’ the way between this and 
York as if a’ the land had been trenched and levelled, whilk is very wearisome to my 
Scotch een. When I lost sight of a muckle blue hill they ca’ Ingleboro’, I thought I 
hadna a friend left in this strange land!’ Poor girl! she had ‘ made a friendship’ 
with the distant Pentlands, and ‘ Cheviot mountains blue,’ upon which she had looked 
from her childhood up; they*were objects of affection to her, the very thought of which 
bore her back to St. Leonards, in the darkest vicissitudes of her wanderings. . . . IN 
a certain town in New-Hampshire, a certain inhabitant thereof required for his com- 
fortable enjoyment at least a pint of ‘ white-faced New-England,’ daily. He had be- 
come reduced in his pockets, so that it became necessary for him, like the Israelites of 
old, to procure somehow a double portion on the day before the Sabbath, that he might 
quietly enjoy his church, of which he was a constant attendant. On one Saturday 
he had been very unfortunate ; for the shades of evening began to fall, and yet he had 
not gathered his ‘ spiritual’ manna for the day of rest. A neighbor at that moment 
requested him to throw some wood into his shed; and after the small job was com- 
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pleted, gave hima few cents. He saw that the old fellow looked sad and unsatisfied, 
and he said to him: ‘Is n’t that enough for the work? Why, you can get half-a- 
pint with that money; and can’t you keep Sunday on that?’ ‘ Why, I suppose I 
could,’ Squire, but then,’ (looking up with a most disconsolate visage,) but then, Squire, 
how would it be kept?” This anecdote by a clever correspondent reminds us of another, 
which we shall venture to relate in this connection, though it must needs suffer by the 
juxtaposition. Mr.G , who had by degrees become so attached to his cups that he 
could not comfortably go by eleven o’clock without his ‘nip’ of brandy, and who was 
yet anxious to avoid the suspicion of being an habitual drinker, was in the habit daily 
of inventing some excuse to the bar-keeper and those within hearing. He had used 
up all the stereotyped reasons, such as ‘a slight pain,’ a ‘ kind of sinking,’ not ‘ feeling 
right,’ etc., ete. One Saturday, at the usual hour, he called for his brandy-and-water, 
saying, ‘I am extremely dry; Zam going to have salt fish for dinner!’ ‘No ex- 
cuse was better than none,’ he probably thought. . . . Wer acknowledge the receipt 
from ‘S. D.’ of ‘ A Charade.’ We don’t greatly affect that kind of literature, even 
when the specimens are good, and that afforded by ‘S. D.’ is very poor. The best 
‘charade’ we ever saw is the following by an English cockney, upon the word aspa- 
ragus, mispelled ‘ sparrow-grass :’ 





‘My first is a little thing vot hops, 
My second brings us good hay-crops, 
My whole I eats with mutton-chops.’ 
Emulate the brevity and simplicity of this noble ‘ charade’ in your next attempt, ‘8. D.,’ 
so that the true value of such intellectual exercitations may be made known to an as- 
tonished world. . . . Wuo is there among us, says ‘one who knows,’ that does not 
recollect hours of bitter childish grief? Who feels injustice; who shrinks before a 
slight ; who has a sense of wrong so acute, and so glowing a gratitude for kindness, as 
a generous boy ? — and how many of those gentle souls are degraded, estranged, tor- 
tured, for the sake of a little loose arithmetic, and miserable dog-Latin? With some 
persons school-boy awes and terrors last forever. I know, for instance, an old gentle- 
man of sixty-eight, who said to me one morning at breakfast, with a very agitated 
countenance, ‘ I dreamed last night that I was flogged by Dr. R——.’_ Fancy had 
carried him back only fifty years in the course of that evening. Dr. R and his 
rod were just as awful to him in his heart then, at sixty-eight, as they had been at 
thirteen. If the Doctor, with a large birch, had appeared bodily to him, even at the 
age of three-score and eight, and had said in an awful voice, ‘ Boy, take down your 
pant...... , he would have flown to me in an agony of terror!’ . . . Tue recent 
death by drowning of Mr. George F. Morrart, at the early age of twenty-five years, 
is an event which we cannot permit to pass without a brief tribute in these pages to 
the character of the deceased. He had been for many years relatively connected 
with the business duties of the Knickersocker, which he discharged with marked 
faithfulness and assiduity. He was a young man of much intellectual promise, and 
of good acquirements ; modest and unobtrusive in manners, and exemplary in aj! the 
relations of life. We who saw him every day shal! hereafter miss him from his ac- 
customed place, but the memory of his useful and blameless life will long be che- 
rished. . . . We are rather amused with the pompous confidence manifested in the 
communication of ‘ §.,’ who has been reading ‘Poe on the Creation” We rather sus- 
pect NewTon was ‘ some punkins,’ at least, and that his theory is not quite‘ mistake,’ 


Some writer has said, that ‘ even AxisroTLe often pauses with a qualifying ‘ Perhaps,’ 
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and the egotist Cicero with a modest ‘ It seems to me ;’ but our would-be-correspon- 
dent has no such reservations. It ‘is in evidence’ of ‘S.’s ability to argue against 
Newron, that if his communication were published the spelling would have to be al- 
tered so as to suit the usages of the present day. 


‘Lay not thy unblessed head 
Upon a prayerless bed.’ 

To a reader not accustomed to commend himself to his Maxker in prayer, before 
closing his eyes at night in sleep, we commend these words of Sir Water Scorr: 
‘ Without entering into an abstruse point of divinity, one thing is plain; the person 
who lays open his doubts and distresses in prayer with feeling and sincerity, must ne- 
cessarily, in the act of doing so, purify his mind from the dross of worldly passions and 
interests, and bring it into that state when the resolutions adopted are likely to be se- 
lected rather from a sense of duty than from an inferior motive’ . . . ‘G.G. R.’s 
remark, toward the close of his welcome letter, reminds us of a certain Mr. C ——, 
whom certain of our readers wot of, who when vexed by some weak movement of a po- 
litical friend, exclaimed ‘ There are two kinds of fools in this world, natural fools and 
d—d fools! He is of the second kind” . . . We little thought, when alluding in 
a late number to Mr. Epmunp Simpson, so long the respected Manager and Proprietor 
of the Park Theatre, that we should so soon be called upon to record his lamented de- 
mise. He has left the stage of life ; the curtain of death has shut him forever from 
the things of time and sense; but the memory of his manly virtues, his excellent 
qualities of character, will long be cherished by those who had learned, from a pro- 
longed intimacy, to esteem and love him. He has left a family behind him, now de- 
prived of their natural protector, whose claims will not be forgotten by the citi- 
zens of New-York, when the time shall have arrived for their appropriate presenta- 
tion. . . . Isn’v this a fine picture of a river widening toward the sea, on a desolate 
coast? We almost snuff the salt spray brought on ‘the wings of the wind’ which 
opens the gaunt bird’s pinions: 

— ‘The river waxed 
A broader and a broader stream ; 
The comorant stood upon its shoals, 


His black and dripping wings 
Half opened to the wind.’ 


A report has appeared of ‘ The Government Survey of Helle-Gadt’ They are 
going to play the very deuce with ‘the Pot,’ the ‘ Frying-Pan,’ the ‘ Gridiron,’ the 
‘ Bread-and-Cheese,’ and the ‘Hog’s Back.’ We wish they’d ‘jus’ luf ’um be.’ 
There are delicious fish lurking about the eddies that whirl round those black sea- 
weedy rocks, that it is a shame to disturb with villanous gunpowder — blast it! We 
must ask our friend Mr. TALLMADGE, now of Congress, the excellent Chief of Police, 
and ‘ ALexanpeR the Great’ Lawyer, (alas! that District Attorney Parrerson and 
the gentle-mannered Price are not now within call!) to set their faces as flints 
against any disturbance of our fishing-holes about Helle-Gadt. It’s against the 
American Constitution and the ‘ Principles of Ninety-eight.’ That was rather a 
perilous time when, by reason of staying too late, the above-named gentlemen (‘ Old 
Knick’ ‘came also among them’) in the ‘ government-boat,’ rowed by six prisoners 
from Buackwe v's Island, got stuck upon the Hog’s Back!’ ‘Ho! how the break- 
ers roared!’— and what an infernal kind of a noise it was which that deaf-and- 
dumb convict made at the prospect before us! But we all ‘took our hats and went 
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ashore!’ . . . We heard an old cynic say the other, day, that ‘Man came into the 
world a half-bald, knobby kind of a thing, and he ’Il go out of it quite bald, and knob- 
bier than ever; and that’s his history! ‘Brief as the poesy of aring” . . . Tey 
must be a precious set of men in Kingston, Canada, to permit a poor mother to drop 
down dead in the street, at burning noon-day, in her distress at being unable to pr cure 
bail for her little boy who had been sent to prison for taking a few apples from the 
garden-orchard of a citizen! That citizen-prosecutor’s name was Hamiiton; and 
we hope the American press will aid us in passing it down to infamy... . . We 
hardly know how to counsel ovr Amherst correspondent; save only to commend him 
to a continuance of his exertions. They cannot come to evil, and they may, and 
doubtless will, ‘ come to good.’ Employment is of itself important; for 


‘ ALTHOUGH the wished-for end’s denied, 
Yet while the busy means are plied, 
They bring their own reward.’ 


‘Purios’ daguerreotypes the different kinds of snuff-takers very well; but Jou 
Warers, in a description heretofore in these pages of the old-school gentleman-snuff- 
taker, has ‘satisfied the sentiment’ of that variety. ‘ Puiios’ is quite right in saying 
that women who inhale the weed are more sociable than the men. ‘I have seen,’ he 
says, ‘a box at church go the rounds of a whole neighborhood of pews, and come 
back again, like some sacred trust, to the owner.’ The ‘shneezin’ is partaken in quiet 
at conventicle, and seems to increase attention to the sermon, or lessen the sense of 
its dulness . . . ‘G. P. R.’s anecdote is good; but then it is for the private not the 
public eye. We are not the less obliged to him, however. . . . Wuar a splendid 
‘organ of language’ the author of ‘ Gowdie or the King’s Pot,’ in the last number 
of the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ weekly journal must have! He beats ‘ ALPHABET 
James,’ the never-ceasing novelist, on his own ground. We venture to say that the 
ideas to be gained from the following are as two to one in comparison with any open- 
ing chapter of James’s. Pray scan it closely: 


‘Ir was near midnight, toward the close of the afternoon, on a sultry morning in December 
19, previous to the revolution of the last war, when the burning moon was just setting in 
the eastern sky, casting a brilliant shudow upon the gorgeous clouds which entirely obscured 
the firmament. and the unclouded sun was sending down its noonday beams with an intensity 
of heat far exceeding the temperature of the frigid zone, that the sweet songsters of the deep 
had retired to their daily rest, and were now filling the empyrean with their silent and redo- 
lent music, and the carolling of the farmer’s herds upon the fertile and moss-covered lake, 
fell upon the eyes with a soothing energy, like the shricking of heavy thunder through the 
deep mountain gorges of the Western prairies. The calm and tempestuous breezes rippled 
the glassy sky, as they swept across the bosom of the plain, and bent the umbrageous rocks 
that reared their emiling heads upon the summit of each meandering hill-side. Myriads of 
stars shed their pale moonbeams upon the balmy atmosphere, and the hum of distant birds 
spread their spicy fragrance through the tall groves of low whortleberry bushes, which here 
and there might be seen dotting the mountain side, upon whose level face reposed the tired 
and tender oaks of a thousand centuries’ growth, which had, during their yet infantile exist- 
ence, given food to the flocks of speckled trout which filled the air with the shadows of song. 
Above the summit of the valley, stately ships manwuvred, and evolved their dazzling per- 
fumes, and greeted the wanderer with a Smee of well filled baskets, verging upon the sublime. 

‘Lovely indeed was the sound of such a spectacle to the feet of the weary traveller; for 
three feline monsters of the deep were just gathering together for their evening meal. and 
separating, ere yet the sun was risen, for the sports of the chase, and all things betokened a 
repose too deep for utterance. While they were thus gazing at the sound which had just 
alighted over the chasm, the clouds broke away, and an awful storm, which had been raging 
for several weeks afterward, drove them from their shelter into the gigantic vicissitudes of 
every-day life. The streets were lined with multitudes of people, and the utter desertion of 
the crowded thoroughfares of every thing like a human being, and the death-like stillness 
which agitated the noisy crowds in the market-places, showed that it was no ordinary occasion 
which had dispersed together so large a mass of people, but that it was an every-day occur- 
rence, which often happened twice in a century. 

‘In the ensuing Autumn, about two years previous to the above-mentioned merry catastrophe, 
two pedestrians might have been seen, yee upon horseback, in a three-wheeled carriage up 
the brow of a precipice under the side of a forest, which had been cut down before the trees 
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had begun to take root, and engaged in eating their evening dinner by the roadside in the arms 
of Morraeus. The eldest of the three gentlemen was a young lady. of about fifty-three, and 
about two — ounger than the other man, which latter gentleman, was, from the manner 
in which she addressed him, evidently her only and youngest daughter. She was elegantly 
attired in a female riding habit, which consisted of a coarse, blouse frock, highly ornamented 
with brass buttons, made of cow’s horns (which material was unknown at the time we speak 
of.) which almost concealed her person from view, and plainly disclosed to the delighted gaze 
of the other traveller, a face of exquisite model, variegated with blushes of a verdant paleness.’ 

A style like this affects all readers alike, and leads one to exclaim, in the language 
of a poet whose organ of language is of kindred expansiveness: 

‘WHERE is Cuprip’s crimson motion? 
Billowy extacy of wo! 


Bear me safe, meandering ocean, 
Where the stagnant torrents flow!’ 


Turice welcome to Purnam’s new and exceedingly handsome edition of ‘ Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New-York, from the beginning of the World to the end of the 
Dutch Dynasty!’ Familiar as it is to us, we have re-read it with an almost new 
delight, impressed as it is with large clear types upon linen paper of the finest color 
and texture. ‘That which was history yesterday,’ says a quaint old author, ‘ be- 
comes fable to-day, and the truth of to-day is hatched into a lie by to-morrow.’ Not 
so with KnickERBOCKER’s immortal history. Its records are as implicitly believed in 
now, aud will be relied upon with as entire confidence for ages to come, as when the 
work burst for the first time upon the world. Mr. Irvine, in his preface to the new 
edition, gives an interesting account of the origin of the work ; which is followed by 
the several notices that were published in the daily journals previous to the appear- 
ance of the History ; making inquiry after the venerable historian, who had myste- 
riously left his lodgings, and had not since been heard of. ‘The ruse was rendered 
complete when the landlord of the ‘Columbian Hotel’ came out with an advertise- 
ment, announcing the continued absence of the old gentleman, and the discovery in 
his room of ‘ a curious kind of written book, which was to be sold to pay the author's 
unsettled bill for boarding and lodging” . . . ‘1 suouxp be more happy to be un- 
happy in hell! ‘The Scandinavian ‘ Scald’ who wrote that sentence must have been 
in very hot water at the time! Lamp quotes it as a very powerful expression — and 
it is, isn’t it? . . . When old Mec Morpocxson sought in a Scottish criminal 
court for her daughter ‘ Mapce Wi.orire,’ who had been privately arrested and im- 
prisoned, the judge, hearing her in high windy clamor among the officers outside the 
bar, put on his spectacles, and looking down from the bench with dignified gravity 
upon the scene of tumult, said: ‘ What does that old woman want here? Can’t 
she tell her business, or go away?” ‘ It’s my bairn I’m wantin’ !’ answered the bel- 
dame, screaming at the highest pitch of her cracked and mistuned voice ; ‘ have n’t 
I been tellin’ ye so this half-hour? And if ye re deaf, what need ye sit cockit up 
there, and keep folk screeching to ye this gate? Gie me my bairn—an honest wo- 
man’s bairn!’ ‘An honest woman’s bairn?’ answered the magistrate, smiling, and 
shaking his head, with an ironical emphasis on the adjective, and a calmness calcu- 
lated to provoke to madness the furious old shrew. ‘If I’m no honest now, I was 
honest once,’ she replied; ‘ and that’s more than you can say, ye born and bred thief, 
that never kenned ither folks gear fra’ your own since the day ye was hatched! 
‘ Honest,’ say ye ?— ye picked your mother’s pouch o’ twal pennies when ye were 
five years auld, just as she was taking leave o’ your father at the foot of the gallows!’ 
She ‘ had him there,’ as was well remarked at the time. . . . ‘ P.’ is ‘ misinformed.’ 
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The passage he speaks of never appeared in our department of the KyicKersocker, 
and we are quite sure in no other of its pages. If there is any thing we especially 
- disaffeet, it is a narrow-minded religious bigot ; a man pinned down to circulate on a 
pivot like the hands of a watch, possessing no power of shifting his central point and 
extending his circle. No bigotry of any kind ever received the sanction of this Maga- 
zine. . . . ‘Is this thing so,’ ladies? ‘ This I set down as a positive truth: a wo- 
man with fair opportunities, and without an absolute hump, may marry WHOM sHE 
Likes. Only let us be thankful that the darlings are like the beasts of the field, and 
do n’t know theirown power! . . . We understand that a new cemetery has been 
laid out on Long-Island, some three miles east of Williamsburgh, bearing the appro- 
priate name of ‘ Cypress-Hill Cemetery.’ ‘The location is an excellent one. It 
presents a fine view of the ocean for hundreds of miles, and the land is studded with 
a great variety of trees, and has several lovely white-sand-bottom lakes ; and from 
these features, and from its undulating surface, it will doubtless soon be one of the 
most attractive places of sepulture on the island. We shall advert more particularly 
to the project in another number. . . . ‘ We may be pretty certain,’ says a late 
writer, ‘ that the persons of either sex, whom all the world treats ill, deserve entirely 
the treatment they get. The world is a looking-glass, and gives back to every man 
the reflection of his own face. Frown at it, and it will in turn look sourly upon you ; 
laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly, kind companion.’ ‘'Trueas gospel.’ . . . It 
is a fine picture which ‘ D. D.’ draws of the ‘ pomp and circumstance’ of war. It is 
a stirring scene, no doubt, and one to be long remembered, when 
—— ‘AN army, wakening with the sun, 

Starts to its feet, all hope, spear after spear 

And line on line reiindulating light, 

While night’s dull watch-fires reek themselves away.’ 
But how do the ‘ lines reiindulating light’ leok after the battle, when ‘ the keen sword 
has gored the finely-fibred human frame” How do they look then? .. . Our 
sporting readers must not fail to obtain from Messrs. Burcess anp Srrincer, the 
publishers, ‘ Frank Forrester’s Field-Sports, a work profusely embellished with ad- 
mirable and correct dgawings of land and water game, by the author himself; so that 
in every thing connected with his work he may be said to be facile princeps. The 
book will undoubtedly be considered indisputable authority on the subjects whereof it 
treats. . . . Ts ‘ wooden country’ of ours is really beginning to be thought some- 
thing of ‘on the other side!’ As the English cockney said of Niagara Falls, ‘it is 


very clever—very! America!—let us think how many at this moment are ‘ on 


the seas’ approaching our shores! Every hour on the coasts of the old world repre- 
sentatives from the different nations of the earth are departing for this republic ; every 
hour some vessel crowded with exiles from tempestuous kingdoms and principalities 
is nearing our shores, or, while the ‘ shouting seaman climbs and furls the sail’ in our 
harbor, is landing its human freight upon our piers. Come along, future ‘ fellow- 
citizens!’ We have thousands of square miles where the epidermis of the earth has 
never been scratched. There is room enough and there is work enough for all; nor 
on this side of the ‘ big brook’ shall any of you ‘ come nigh to perish with hunger.’ 
What a proud thing it will be deemed, by-and-by, to be able to say, ‘ J am an American 
citizen!’ . . . AN ex-governor, ‘whose name we suppress out of regard for his 
family,’ relates a good story of a man whose life had not been entirely unspotted, 
who applied to a worthy deacon for admission into his church? Unwilling to offend 
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him, and yet uninclined to receive him, the deacon replied: ‘ The church is full just 
now ; when there is a vacancy, I will notify you” . . . ‘Wen I am a man’ is 
the poetry of childhood ; ‘ when I was young,’ is the poetry of old age. SackviLxe, 
a quaint poet of the Exizaneruan age, has vividly depicted & man far declined into 
the vale of years, and awaiting that death which is hovering near, the sad but. sure 
remedy for mortal evils, and decider of all doubts and uncertainties : 


‘Tuere heard we him with broke and hollow plaint 
Rue With himself his end approaching fast, 
And all for nought his wri trhed mind torment 
With sweet remembrance of his pleasures past, 
And fresh delights of lusty youth forewaste ; 
Recounting which, how would he sob and shriek, 
And to be young agair of Jove beseek ! 


‘ But an the cruel fates so fixed be, 

That time forepast cannot return again, 

This one request of Jove yet prayed he: 

That in such withered plight, and wretched pain, 
As eld, accompanied with her loathsome train, 
Had brought on him, all were it wo and grief, 

He might awhile yet linger forth his life : 


‘ And not so soon descend into the pit, 
Where Death, when he the mortal corpse hath slain, 
With reckless hand in grave doth cover it; 
Thereafter never to enjoy again 
The gladsome light, but in the ground ylain, 
In depth of darkness waste and wear to nought, 
As he had ne’er into the world been brought: 
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‘But who had seen him sobbing how he stood 

Unto himself. and how he would bemoan 

His youth forepast — as though it wrought him good 
To talk of youth, all were his youth foregone— 

He would have mused, and marvelled much whereon 
This wretched age should life desire so fain, 

Yet know full well life doth but lengthen pain.’ 


‘ Let no man,’ says the author of ‘ Marearet,’ ‘ fear todie. All ages and all hours 
call us. "Tis so common, easy, that little children tread those paths before us.’. . . Ir 
was positively delightful the other morning to step on board that fast and comfortable 
steamer, ‘T7'he Orus,’ at Fulton-slip, and set sail — with our old friend Captain Hac- 
GERTY, whom we had not met for four years— for Shrewsbury. There were the 
same superb views which we used so much to admire when we summered en the 
‘Little Silver; the ‘great and wide sed,’ the sweeping shores toward Amboy, the 
light-house crowned Highlands, and the wooded island of Sandy-Hook, and inoreover, 
an air that it was luxury to breathe. Why do n't our citizens take this same trip more 
frequently than they do? Why, an hour with our old fellow-townsman WILLIistTon, 
the prince of hosts, at his excellent ‘Ocean House’ — with its surf-bathing accompani- 
ments, its breezy seats in the shade, its capital table, the very sight of which will beget * 
the appetite of a hungry lion —is enough to repay a week’s absence ; and yet all these 
Juxuries and blessings can be attained unto in two hours, and these two hours will 
themselves be full of enjoyment, when passed on board Captains Price and Hacerrty’s 
staunch ‘ Orus,’ arid the whole can be done so ‘ridiculously cheap!’ ‘ Put out’ and 
try it,reader. . . . Sypney Smirn, in one of his ‘Plymley Letters,’ addressing the 
English bishops in palliation of what were considered the offences of the Catholics, 
says: * The State has nothing to do with theological errors ; it leaves all these to you 
and to such as you. Don’t you have every tenth porker in your parish for refuting 
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them?’ We thought of this remark while reading recently in Scort the account of 
the death of the old Laird of Dumsepixes. ‘ Could ye think,’ said he,lying on his 
deatb-bed, to a clergyman who was present, ‘ could ye think o’ rattling ower some bit 
short prayer, it wad do me gude may be, and keep some queer thoughts out o’ my 
head. Say something, man.’ ‘I cannot use a prayer like a rat-rhyme,’ responded 
the honest clergyman ; ‘ and if you would have your soul redeemed like a prey from 
the fowler, you must needs show me your state of mind.’ ‘ Andshouldna ye ken that 
without my telling you?’ answered the patient. ‘ What have I been paying stipend 
and teind, parsonage and vicarage for, ever sin’ the aughty-nine, and I canna get a 
spell o’ a prayer for ’t, the only time I ever asked for ane in my life? Gang awa’ wi’ 
ye, if ye canna do sae mickle as that! Doctor, let’s see if ye can do ony thing better 
for me.’ The Doctor assured him that the medical art could not prolong his life many 
hours. ‘Then d—n ye baith!’ cried the furious and intractable patient. ‘ Did ye 
come here for naething but to tell me that ye canna help me at the pinch? Out o’ the 
house !——- and may my curse and the curse of CromweLu go wi’ ye! Pleasant frame 
of mind that, for a dying man, wasn’t it? . . . AN irreverent correspondent at Cin- 
cinnati speaks of that bit of ‘ chaste practice’ in the Bowling-Green, as that ‘ almighty 
stone-heap, with the water b’iling over it ; a specimen of fountain-architecture which 
ought to be peppered with forty-two pounders, until, as an old clerical friend of his 
used to say, we have ‘ decapitated its head off’ and blown it sky-high.’ ‘It always 
reminds me,’ he says, ‘of the refined Yankee cockney, who visited the ‘ Notch’ in ie 
the White Mountains, on seeing which he exclaimed, ‘My Golly! what a pile o’ e 
rocks!’ . . . We have sometimes depicted in these pages our great abhorrence, a * 
‘Conversational Bore.’ Sir Wautrer Scort describes in the annexed sentences quite et 
a different personage: ‘He had a melodious voice, fluent and happy expression, apt 
language, and fervid imagination. He was never loud, never overbearing, never so 
much occupied with his own thoughts as to outrun either the patience or the compre- 
hension of those he conversed with. His ideas succeeded each other with the gentle 
but unintermitting flow of a plentiful and bounteous spring ; while I have heard those 
of others who aimed at distinction in conversation rush along like the turbid gush from 
the sluice of a mill-pond, as hurried and as easily exhausted.’ . . . A FRIEND writmg 
from Newport sends us a store of ‘ good things’ for future discussion, and among them 
the following epitaph, copied from an old tomb-stone in an antediluvian grave-yard of 
that ‘ old town, fenced by the surge, and left alone for a hundred years?’ 
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‘Here doth Samvet Parrot lye 
Whose wrongs did for justice cry, 
But none could hive ; 
But now the grave 
Keeps him from injurye.’ 














‘Do you remember,’ writes our friend, ‘the two boys who were going through a 
church-yard, one of them with a gun? They heard something in one of the trees, 
when the young sportsman fired, and down came a whacking big owl. ‘Oh! Bitty,’ 
said the other, ‘ what have you did? You ’ve gone and shooted a cherubim! The tr 
carving of a ‘heavenly dove,’ unknown to ornithology, had probably suggested the ys 
comparison. . . . THe man-of-the-world who asks the ensuing questions we rather 
suspect has seen husbands played for and won, although he has never been at Sara- ‘ 
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toga, or Newport, or Lebanon, or Sharon Springs: ‘ What causes young people to 
‘come out,’ but the noble ambition of matrimony? What sends them trooping to 
watering-places? What keeps them dancing till five o’clock in the morning through 
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a whole mortal season? What causes them to labor at piano-forte sonatas, and to 
learn four songs from a fashionable master at a guinea a lesson, and to play the harp 
if they have handsome arms and neat elbows, but that they may bring down some 
‘ desirable’ young man with those killing bows and arrows of theirs? What causes 
respectable parents to take up their carpets, set their houses topsy-turvy, and spend a 
fifth of their year’s income in ball-suppers and iced champagne? Is it the sheer love 
of their species, and an unadulterated wish to see young people happy and dancing ? 
Pshaw! they only want to marry their daughters.’ ‘Likely as not. ... Wata 
delightful artist is Count D’Orsay! Observe his picture of ‘ The Doves,’ in one of 
Messrs. WILLIAMS AND Stevens’ great plate-windows. Could any thing be more 
beautiful? The lovely maiden, so exquisitely graceful, so simply clad; the doves, 
who have been ‘sunning their milky bosoms on the thatch,’ alighting on her head 
and hand; are these not charming? Pause a moment, as you pass down Broadway, 
and look at this picture. You will not soon forget it; for ‘a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.” . . . A FRIEND gave us a vivid picture the other evening of a visit he had 
recently paid, after an absence of nearly twenty years, to the home of his childhood. 
His father and mother were dead ; his brothers and sisters were married, and widely 
separated ; the ‘ magnificent distances’ of his boyhood were now but a stone’s-throw 
off ; the old homestead, the barn, the out-houses, were dropping piece-meal away ; 
nothing remained to remind him of old days but the decayed well-curb and well- 
sweep, and the ‘ moss-covered bucket that hung in the well.’ ‘1 drew up a pail- 
full of the pure water,’ said our friend, ‘ rested it upon the curb, inclined it to my lips, 
and in one cool draught, with tears in my eyes, I drank oblivion to the past, which had 
in it little save pain and regret.’ . . . Weshall miss hereafter from our streets the 
erect form and pleasant countenance of Mr. George F. Hopkins, the veteran printer, 
who recently departed this life at Rahway, New-Jersey. Mr. Hopkins was a ‘ gen- 
tleman of the old school ;’ of unsullied probity of character, great amenity of manners, 
and with a warm and generous heart. He was a friend of ALExanper Hami.ton, 
when that great man was living, and continued through life his fervent admirer. As 
a writer Mr. Horxins was always entertaining and instructive. Many of his com- 
munications to this Magazine were widely copied and much commended by the public 
press. We offer his survivors our sympathy with their bereavement. . . . THanx 
you for nothing, ‘Mr. Jones!’ You have sent us astory of our own, published in this 
department of the Knickersocker months ago. Somebody did us the same favor 
about a twelve-month since, with the anecdote of Lama’s ‘ being all full inside’ with 
that ‘last piece of pudding at Hampstead,’ which was told us by Mr. WasninaTon 
Irvine, (who was present in the coach when the witticism was perpetrated,) and 
which we first published at the time. . . . W. R. H.’s‘ Miss Fisn’ story lacks 
stamina. Briefly, two ladies were bathing at night-fall, with a boat near them. 
They were carousing and splashing about, and making a deal of noise, all of which 
the writer took for death-struggles and cries for assistance. He strips and puts off to 
them, when one of them exclaims, ‘Go back, Sir! How dare you, Sir, intrude 
upon our recreation?’ He paddled shoreward; and the head and front and tale of 
his offending hath this extent—no more. . . . Tne flowing and musical lines by 
H. T. Tuckerman, Esq., in a late number of Gopry’s ‘ Lady’s Book,’ entitled ‘ Sleepy 
Hollow,’ were not descriptive of Icuasop Crane’s place of abode, but of ‘ Constant’s 
Glen,’ on the banks of the Hudson, near ‘ Doss, his Ferry ; one of the most delight- 
ful spots on the eastern shore of that noblest of rivers. How many pleasant hours 
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have we passed there! . . . Here is an instance of a ‘ test of friendship’ that has 
touched us a good deal in the perusal. Perhaps it will you, reader: 
—— ‘I witt bewail his ashes! 

His fortunes and poor mine were born together, 

And I will weep e’en both. I will kneel by him, 

And o’er his hallowed earth do my last duties : 

I’ll gather all the pride of spring to deck him ; 

Woodbines shall grow upon his honored grave, 


And as they prosper, clasp, to show our friendship ; 
And when they wither, I'll die too.’ 


‘Tus is a subject,’ said a western orator, of the Maxapror school, ‘ of triangular 
magnificence, which ought to be severed down upon the audience of the people! We 
want the spirit of our fathers, who wan’t afraid to run the gantelope of public opi- 
union!’ Speaking of the potato-rot, he said: ‘ It’s appeared again, that dreadful dis- 
order, which is more p’isonous than the bite of the Bohan-Yewpaz! ‘The disconsola- 
tion at the roots is as great as it was last year!’ It was thought the speaker meant 
‘discoloration.’ . . . Autumn has not yet come, but there is a faint wail in the 
August wind to-night, precursive of ‘the Fall ;’ and we are thinking of autumnal 
eves, and ‘ fall fires,’ and the bright warm light of our Parisian Carcel Lamp, what 
time we shail be ‘snugified’ in our sanctum. By the way, is n’t this the time to pre- 
pare to ‘let your lights shine’ in your parlors ?— and should you not soon visit our friend 
Diacon, at his ‘ Mechanical Lamp Dépét, Number 377, Broadway, where may be 
found lamps of every style and variety of excellence and beauty? ‘Think—and 
then decide. . . . ALL communications intended for the pages of this Magazine 
should be addressed to ‘ Lewis Gaytorp Ciark, Editor Knickersocxer Magazine, 
129 Nassau-street, New-York.’ Letters on business should be directed to the busi- 
ness-partner, Mr. Joun ALLEN, at the same address. . . . In Ropert Cape u’s 
superb ‘ Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels’ there are many new notes, 
some of which seem to have been appended by the editor or publisher. In a note 
to ‘The Heart of Mid Lothian’ we find the following: ‘ The magistrates were closely 
interrogated before the House of Peers concerning the particulars of the Porreus 
mob, and the patois in which these functionaries made their answers sounded strange 
in the ears of the English nobles. The Duxe or Newcastie having demanded to 
know with what kind of shot the guard which Porrevs commanded had loaded their 
muskets, was answered naively: ‘ Ow, just sic as ane shoots dukes and fools wi’ !’ 
This reply was considered as a contempt of the House of Lords, and the Provost 
would have suffered accordingly, had not the Duxe or ArGyLe explained that the 
expression properly rendered into English meant ‘ ducks’ and‘ fowls! . . . ‘A Bos- 
tonian’ sends us a note from the American Hotel, in this city, (sealed with a seal from 
which we intend to ‘ galvanize’ a copy, so chaste and beautiful is it,) in which the 
writer says: ‘I thank you for indicating to me, through the Knickersocker, the 
American Hotel, under the superintendance of our Mr. Taser and Philadelphia’s 
Mr. Baciey. I ‘ put up’ here on my arrival in New-York ; and after due experience 
I can truly say, that I never stopped at a better hotel in my life. For neatness, com- 
fort, and order; for the variety and excellence of its table —‘ fish, flesh and fowl,’ and 
generous wines— for nice sleeping-apartments and pleasant parlors, and ‘ last, but 
not least,’ for unremitting courtesy and attention on the part of the proprietors and 
their assistants, I repeat, the ‘ American Hotel’ is not surpassed by any similar estab- 
lishment in the Union that Z have ever seen.’ Praise well deserved and well be- 
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stowed. . . . Here is another poetical solution of ‘R. B.’s arithmetical enigma. 
We shall advise the writer, if it prove the true one: 


*EAcH on a nag, in lordly state 

The farmer and his daughters sate ; 
Sev’n blooming damsels, fair to see, 
And pleasing to a father’s e’e. 

Brown said he had some cash to spare, 
So journeyed to a neighboring fair, 
And bought some stock to carry down 
To his new farm beyond the town. 
They —-* all their bags for me, 

And bade me come —their purchase gee. 
Full twenty sacks each had —no more ! 
In all a hundred and three score. 

In each I counted thirty cats, 

And forty lean and hungry rats, 

While fifty kittens hail’d me too 

With one long, loud, unearthly m-e-w ! 
Which meant, I fancy, ‘ How d’ye do?’ 
These in each bag of ev’ry twenty, 
Pray do n’t you think that there were plenty & 
Four thousand and eight hundred cats, 
With forty times as many rats, 

Two hundred forty thousand kittens, 
And ev’ry one of these in mittens — 
Cats, kittens, rats, and all the folks ! 
(Now do n’t, I pray, think this a hoax.) 
Yes, ev’ry hand and ev’ry paw 
Envelop’d close and snug I saw. 

One million (that alone no joke I call,) 
Sev’n hundred forty-sev'n thousand 

two hundred sixteen mits in all! 

The train of people, nags and cats, 

Of kittens, mittens, bags and rats, 

Was such a goodly sight, I ween, 

As now-a-days is seldom seen ; 

Believe me, that together counted, 

The nags and the good people mounted, 
The bags, cats, rats, kits, mits I name, 
To just two good round millions came, 
And when you reckon up the score, 

One hundred eighty-four thousand 

one hundred ninety-two odd more ! 

My eyes bewildered by the sight, 

I] bade old farmer Brown ‘ good-night !’ 
Wish’d him joy full many a time, 
Right glad the bargain was not mine! 
I’ve told the tale—with your permission, 


Am I not an arithmetician ?’ 3... 


Tue well-known anecdote of ‘Jarvis and the melancholy Frenchman’ with the 
segar-box had its parallel here a short time since. A gentleman of bituminous com- 
plexion, dressed all in sables, with black coat, black vest, black gloves, black pantaloons, 
and black hat, with a very long black streamer depending therefrom, was walking alone 
through Broadway ‘ with solemn step and slow,’ bearing a very small baby’s coffin 
under his right arm. A brother ‘ darky’ coming from the opposite direction, with a 
recognitive grin, exposing a row of teeth like the keys of a piano, hailed him: ‘ Well, 
Jor! where is you bound dis mornin’ wid yu box?” ‘Saam!’ said the mourner, with 
a look of offended dignity, and a ‘stand-aside’ wave of the arm, ‘ Go ’way !— don’t 
you see dat I is a funeral?’ . . . ‘ The Globe Hotel, a large and admirably- 
arranged house, recently opened at Number 200 Fulton-street, Brooklyn, is worthy 
of a more extended notice than our limits will permit. It can scarcely fail, under 
the able management of its worthy proprietor, Mr. Smrru, to secure that patronage at 
the hands of the public which we are certain no efforts on his part will be spared to 
deserve. . . . We have room but for a word or two touching the prospective thea- 
trical season in this city. The time-honored Park, the first theatre in the new 
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world, has been most tastefully and even gorgeously renovated and embellished. 
The outward improvements are numerous and important, and the interior attractions 
are to be even still more marked and decided. Of these external and internal fea- 
tures we shall speak at large in our next number. ‘ Tue Broapway,’ as we write, 
has opened, after numerous beautifyings, and new beneficial arrangements, with Mr. 
Forrest, in his usual rdle of characters, who is crowding the theatre from pit to 
dome nightly. ‘ Dombey and Son,’ at the Chambers-street Theatre, (late Paumo’s,) 
has been well attended. Captain Currie, Joz Bacsrocx, Mr. Toors and Mrs. 
Sxewron being the ‘moving why.’ . . . We cannot resist the inclination to pre- 
sent an additional passage or two from ‘ Philo, an Evangeliad, by the Author of 
‘ Margaret,’’ from the manuscript of which we copied several extracts in our last 
number. The influence of the tender passion upon a young lover is well depicted in 


these lines: 
‘Tuere were bright eyes that heavenized his own, 
A voice that spake to him in Pythian tones, 
A bosom, ebbing, flowing as the sea, 
That made his own a child in the sweet surf, 
And lips, warm lips, touched his, whereto he clung 
As he would grow to them, and they should be 
His mouth. It was his wont to cross a brook, 
And on the farther bank his secret tend 
As a wild flower.’ 


These strike us as natural thoughts upon a deep and awful mystery : 


—— ‘DeartH affrights me not; but face 
To face with it, beneath its eye alone, 
Within the very wind of that fell besom, 
To knock at portals of the vast unknown, 
To see the darkness, nor a thing beside — 
This disconcerts me!’ 


There is something that reminds us strongly of the characteristics of the Eliza- 
bethan poets in the ensuing lines spoken to a mother who has lost an infant daughter: 


‘ SHEETED, composed, impassive, will she lie 
To-night, meanwhile to wake in Heaven, where 
The gentle angels, nurses of the soul, 

Will tend the new-born child, that Time brings forth 
Into Eternity.’ 


‘Rose Sranoisu’ did not require an apology for sending the article in preceding 
pages ‘ upon so trite a theme as ‘T'he Visit of Lafayette to America.” We saw it, 
and remember it well; and can well understand how a little girl, who had been de- 
puted to present flowers to the good old hero, should love to dwell upon the recollection 
of her emotions. Apropos of Laraverre: we have never seen any single passage 
touching his visit to this country that approached this, by the poet Spracue. Some 
portions of the oration whence it is taken approached tumidity, but this is perfect: 


‘ AmonG these men of noble daring there was one who left the blushing vine-hills of his 
delightful France. The people whom he come to succor were not his people; he knew them 
only by the wicked story of their wrongs. He was no mercenary wretch, striving for the 
spoils of the vanquished; for he ranked among nobles and looked unawed upon kings. He 
was no nameless outcast, seeking for a grave to hide his cold heart; his friends were about 
him —his wife and his children were before him. But from all these he turned away and 
came. As the lofty tree shakes down its green glories to battle with the winter storm, he threw 
aside the trappings of — and place to crusade for Freedom in Freedom’s holy land. He 
came, not in the day of successful rebellion, when the newly-risen star of independence had 
burst the cloud of time and careered to its place in the heavens; but he came when darkness 
curtained the hills, and the tempest was abroad in its anger; when the plough stood still in 
the field of promise, and briars cumbered the garden of beauty ; when the wife was binding 
up the gashed bosom of her husband, and the maiden was wiping the death-damp from the 
brow of her lover; he came when even the pious began to doubt the favor of Gop!’ 


This passage we don't quote because it is new, but rather because it is one of those 
richly-florid things which one admires when a boy, and which needs no after-revision. 
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We have had an opportunity of examining, through the courtesy of Mr. Woop, 
at Number 23, Park-Place, some of the most rare and elaborate Specimens of Car- 
ving on Wood that we have ever beheld. In infinite variety and matchless richness 
of form it is very remarkable. And yet, strange to say, the whole is performed by 
machinery ; and copies of any pannelling, moulding, etc., howsoever elaborate, can 
be multiplied five-thousand-fold in one week. We may have more to say of this im- 
portant invention hereafter. . . . Wet, ‘here we are,’ at the end of another 
number. If our readers don’t like our own poor portion of it, pray let them remem- 
ber what a sweltering season, for the most part, we have been compelled to ‘ do 
our spiriting’ in; and know also, O ‘complainant!’ that another ‘ work,’ (‘ what a 
piece of § work’ is man, when he is a lactiverous baby ‘ and nothing else !’) in which 
we have a joint interest, has been issued ‘since our last,’ (before that) which has 
already attained quite a ‘ circulation,’ and seems destined, so far as one can judge, 
to ‘make a good deal of noise in the world.’ In its more prominent features, it has 
been a great deal ‘ perused’ already. . . . Corresponpents’ favors, new publica- 
tions, and private letters, not already alluded to, noticed, or answered, will, Deo volente, 


receive present attention at our hands. . . . ‘ Enoven said’ for the present. 


LITERARY REcorD.—We have received and read with pleasure a poem by Mr. James LINEN 
entitled ‘ Apolyon.’ It is of sustained excellence throughout; while in portions it combines a 
high reach of imagination with easy and felicitous versification. We regret thatit is notin our 
power to afford our readers a ‘ taste of its quality,’ but our limited space compels us to forego 
that gratification. We can but commend it to public acceptance as a poem well calculated to 
reward perusal. . . . Mr. GrorGe Virtue, No. 26 John-street, continues the regular publica- 
tion of his Jllustrated Family Bible. The engravings, after drawings by W. H. Bartlett, are 
truly superb. We have seen in no kindred publication, American or English, a more exqui- 
site picture than that of ‘The Baths and Sea of Tiberias,’ in one of the numbers before us, 
The letter-press and paper maintain their usual excellence, . . . By the death in June last of 
Mr. DanrEL W1L.rams, late editor and publisher of ‘The Tailors’ Magazine and Repository,’ the 
editorship and publication of that old and authentic journal has devolved upon his son, Mr. 
T. P. Wiiirams, who will sustain, if he is not enabled to enhance, the claims of a work which 
was the repository of the correct principles of cutting and fitting garments to the human 
frame, to the practical testing of which the late editor devoted twenty-five years of the vigor 
of his life. The present editor discharges his functions with evident knowledge and taste, as 
the present number of his Magazine will sufficiently attest. He sends us with the ‘Repository’ 
a large and well-executed colored print of the ‘ New-York and Boston Fashions for the Fall and 
Winter of 1848,’ containing some twenty expositions of outside and dress garments for big and 
little people. They are not exact copies of imported English fashions, in which those won- 
derful young gentlemen with quizzing-glasses, holding on to small boys with exceeding large 
eyes and curly hair, ogle ladies in riding- habits, prancing by the statue of Acui~uEs in Hyde 
Park; but pictures of fashions quite as tasteful and quite as comfortable. We could ‘go in’ 
for an outer-garment after the costume of Number Eight or Number Eleven, in the sheet before 
us, with a consciousness of both good taste and comfort. The ‘Magazine and Repository’ is 
issued four times a year from Number 17) Broadway, (with plates and pattern-sheets twice a 
year,) at four dollars per annum, in advance. or five dollars at the end of the year... . ‘The 
West, a Metrical Essay, by Francis LIEBER, Esq., is a patriotic and creditable performance. The 
versification, when it is considered that the writer is by birth a German, must be pronounced 
singularly correct and pure. The volume contains beside four or five briefer pieces, to which 
a kindred praise might well apply. . . . TuHrre is much of interest, much, if well pondered, 
of valuable instruction, in an ‘ Oration delivered before the Municipal Authorities and Citizens of 
Lowell’ on the Fourth of July last, by Er1sHa Bart tert, Esq. Appropriate and sound reflec- 
tions upon the stability of our institutions are followed by a glance at, and judicious comments 
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upon, the changes taking place in other countries. The contrast between the condition and Pay 
prospects of the people of the old and new world are exceedingly well set forth and discrimi- el 
nated. . . . PurnaMm, No. 155 Broadway, has issued the first part of a very excellent work on see} 
the ‘ Study of Modern Languages.’ Inthe present issue, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German and English, are presented in one comparative view on the same page, an arrangement 
which possesses all the advantages, without the disadvantages, of literal translations. The 
elementary phrases, conversations, cards, letters, proverbs, etc., form a very useful feature | 
of the work, which has the exterior recommendation of being well printed in large quarto 
with large types on nice paper. . . . Messrs. GouLp, KENDALL AND LincoLn, of Boston, have 
published a handsome volume under the title of Modern French Literature,’ by the eminent ie 
L. RayMOND DE VERIcoUR; the whole revised. with notes alluding particularly to writers 
prominent in late political events in Paris, by Witt1am StavcHTon CuasE, A.M. The merits 
of the work are endorsed by Mr. LonGreiiow, Mr. GEorGE TicKNoR, Mr. CHARLES SUMNER, 
Rev. Mr. Kirk, and other competent Boston judges. An authentic and well-engraved portrait re 
of LAMARTINE, evidently taken when his oldest hat was new, faces the title-page. . . . Fow- {ie 
LER AND WELLS, at Clinton-Hall, publish monthly, under the editorial supervision of JoEL 

Suew, M.D.,‘ The Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms;’ devoted to the philosophy and 
practice of the Hydropathic System of curing and preventing disease. The work has reached 
its sixth volume. . . . Arwitt, Number 201 Broadway, has completed the first year of his 

popular ‘ Beauties of the Opera,’ and now offers it elegantly bound for the small sum of five 

dollars. The volume embraces a large number of songs, trios, duetts, solos and other pieces \3 2 
for the piano and voice, embellished with superb portraits of some of the most admired 4 
prima-donnas that Italy has ever produced. The cheapness and beauty of the ;work are unri- i 
valled. . . . ‘Tom Owen, THE Brr-Hunrexr,’ equally well known as ‘Tom TxHorps,’ his real 4 
patronymic, is the author of a very entertaining work from the press of the Messrs. APPLETON, ‘i 
entitled + Anecdotes of Zachary Taylor and the Mexican War,’ together with a‘ Life of General ed 
Taylor, and his Letters” The volume is liberally illustrated, is full of spirit and variety, and 4g 
will serve to add more to Gen. TayLor’s popularity than any other work touching the late 
Mexican campaign and the battles which have made it so famous. . . . ‘ Chambers’ Miscellany’ 
published by Messrs. Goutp KENDALL anD LINCOLN of Boston, maintains its accustomed 
variety and excellence of matter as the numbers increase. It is a work of entertainment and 
permanent value, the numbers of which are liberally illustrated. . . . ‘ France, its King, Court 
and Government,’ by General Lewis Cass, has been republished by Mr. LEonarpD Scorr. A com- 
parison between the condition of France, political and social, in 1840, ably delineated by so 
distinguished a man as Mr. Cass, and its position in 1848, after the radical change that has if 
taken place in all its relations, cannot be without interest to American readers; nor will the i 
political views of the author, as set forth in the book, be overlooked either by his friends or 
his enemies on this side the Atlantic. It would not have been amiss to have included the other 
articles upon Paris and Louis Pmurpre’s court, which were written for these pages by Gen. 
Cass while minister to France. . . . Many readers will be interested in a well-written iene 
pamphlet on ‘ The Seat of Government of the United States;’ a review of the discussions in Con- if 
gress and elsewhere on the site and plans of the ‘Federal City, with a sketch of its present 
condition and prospects, and a notice of the ‘Smithsonian’ Institute’ The author is JosErH 
B. Varnum, Jr., who seems fully to understand ‘whereof he writes.’ The pamphlet is from 
‘Hunt’s Magazine.’ . . . Severna jublications have been laid on our table from the press 
of H. Lone anv Brotuer, No. 46 Ann-street. Among them are the popular novels of ‘The 
Hen-pecked Husband; ‘ Jack Arie, or Life on board an Indiaman,’ by the author of ‘ The Post- 
Captain;’ ‘The Student of Salamanca,’ a Tale of the Carlist War in Spain, the work which 
proved so popular in BLackwoop’s Magazine; ‘FRANK Gernon, or a Cadet’s First Year in a 
India,’ by Captain BELLEw; together with three works vividly illustrating our criminal annals: 
‘The Life and Adventures of the accomplished forger and swindler, MonroE Epwarps; of 
Josern T. Hare, the bold robber and highwayman; and of Joun A. MurRRELL, the great “ 
western land-pirate; each well written and liberally ‘adorned with cuts.’ . . . ‘Magnall’s His- 
torical and Miscellaneous Questions, with Additions by Mrs. Julia Lawrence,’ a book which has 5 

run through eighty-four editions in England, certainly holds out a very fair promise of being re 
possessed of considerable merit, and in view of the eagerness with which republications are | Fite 
here undertaken, it is somewhat surprising that it has not been sooner introduced to the 
American public. But perhaps this is a fortunate circumstance, for it needed some modifica- 
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tions from its origmal form to adapt it to general use in our schools, and these modifications 
required a judicious and experienced hand. The delay then has secured the services of the 
present editor, and the task she has assigned to herself has been successfully executed. We 
could indeed have wished for other changes, and think that the work is susceptible of farther 
improvements. These, however, are not essential to its present utility. The volume comprises 
a great amount of valuable information, exceedingly well stated in catechetical form. Mrs, 
LAWRENCE states in her preface that she has used the work in its original form for many years 
in the education of her own children and inher school. This is good testimony in its favor; 
and if it was useful then it must be much more valuable now that it has been improved by 
her supervision, and especially by her judicious alterations and additions. These we need 
not point out, because any parent or teacher proposing to introduce the book into a family 
or aschool will of course give it an examination, and the preface states what has been done. 
We need only to say in conclusion then, thet Mrs. Lawrence's additions are by no means the 
least valuable, or the least well-executed portions of the book, which as a whole we esteem a 
valuable accession to the cause of education . . . Purnam; Number 155 Broadway, has pub- 
lished a second edition of a popular work, ‘ The Spaniards and their Country,’ by RacHarp F orp, 
author of ‘The Hand-Book of Spain.’ Its reputation as a work of interest and value is estab- 
lished . . . Tue last number of Mr. Epwarp Dunican’s ‘Popular Library of Instruction 
and Amusement’ contains a charming little story, beautifully illustrated by Carman, entitled 
‘Clara, or the Red and White Roses,’ from the German of CHaisToPHER Von Scumipt. The 
same popular publisher, under the title of ‘ Kirwan Unmasked,’ has sent us six sarcastic and 
trenchant letters, addressed to the Rev. Nichoras Murray, D.D., of Elizabethtown, New- 
Jersey, by the Right Rey. Joun Hucues, D.D., Bishop of New-York. . . . Mr. Bartiert, of 
the well-known house of BanTLETT AND WELFORD, has recently issued, in a large volume, ‘4 
Glossary of Words and Phrases usually regarded as peculiar to the United States, which will not only 
be found very rare and curious, but which will be of great use to those who desire to speak 
the English language in its purity. Let the reader of this dictionary remark how many words, 
for the use of which ‘the Yankees’ have been ridiculed by the British press, have come trom 
Great Britain itself. In the great number of words and phrases given in this large volume, 
accurate definitions, with abundant authorities, are presented. We hope to see a work evin- 
cing such great research, and of so permanent a value, widely circulated. . . . If our readers 
desire to obtain one of the best descriptions that has yet appeared of one of the most dis- 
tinguished battles fought during the Mexican campaign, let them repair to the Messrs. Harpers 
and purchase * Carleton’s History of the Battle of Buena-Vista.’ We read it through from title- 
page to colophon, with unabated interest. Its style is-simple and pure, and ite pictures vivid 
in a marked degree; for the writer, distinguished in the service, has depicted scenes and 
events ‘all of which he saw, and part of whieh he was.’ A correct map of the battle-ground 
accompanies the work. . , . Ler us indicate to the reader, with the expression of our regret 
that we can do no more this month, the publication of a work in two interesting volumes, 
containing ‘ The Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second,’ from his accession.to the death of 
Queen CaRoLine. Think of the famous characters and events involved im that era, set down 
by Loap Hervey, and edited from the original manuscript by Right Hon. Joun Wi1son 
Caoxes, LL. D., F. R:S., etc. Two volumes containing more agreeable and instructive reading 
we have not encountered for many months. They are well printed,atpon large and legible 
types. . . . Juszy as the present sheet is passing to the press, we°receive from Messrs. Bur- 
GEss, STRINGER AND Company, ‘ 7c Oak-Openings, or the Bee-Hunteér,’ by J. FENIMORE Coorenr, 
Esq. It will constitute our finst reading. Its very title indicates what a nove) thus called 
wsvould be, in the hands of a writer so capable as the author of ‘The Path-Finder,’. It is well 
printed, and afforded at a very reasonable price. . . . We commend with full confidence to 
our readers a work of great interest and permanent value, in ‘ Remarks on the Past and its Lega- 
cies to American Society,’ by J, D. Netase, of Kentucky. It is the result of sound thought, and 
the reading of many years, compressed by repeated revision into the smallest possible com- 
pass. The writer deserves the thanks of every true lover of his country for the well-written 
volume which he has laid upon the altar of patriotism. . . . E. ANTHony, the well-known 
publisher of the engraving of the ‘ United States’ Senate Chamber,’ has recently issued a like- 
ness of General Taytor, carefully engraved from Daguerreotype, by Rircure, of Boston. It 
is uniform in size with those of Wressrer and CLay, to which we have before alluded, and 


both as regards likeness and artistic excellence is equal if not superior to either of the above 
mentioned prints. 


